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Plumbing and Health 


HE RECENTLY published report 

on various aspects of amebic 
dysentery, made by a committee 
of experts and authorities, strongly 
indicates the necessity for a new 
point of view in relationship to mod- 
ern sanitary engineering as far as 
the plumbing installed in homes, 
hotels, great factories and buildings 
is concerned. 

Briefly stated, the outbreak of 
amebic dysentery that began in two 
hotels in Chicago and resulted in 
the appearance of cases of amebic 
dysentery in some 206 different 
cities in the United States seems 
quite definitely to have been due to 
pollution of the water of these 
hotels because of defective and 
antiquated plumbing. The _ two 
hotels concerned are among the 
oldest in the city of Chicago. As 
these hotels grew in size and as new 
additions were made to their build- 
ings and rooms, new plumbing, new 
pipes for the provision of water and 
for the disposal of sewage were 
added to the old equipment. Even- 
tually the basements of the hotels 
became a maze of plumbing with 
innumerable valves and = connec- 
tions, so complicated, in many 


instances, that even expert sanitary 
engineers were unable to construct 
a satisfactory map of the equip- 
ment. 


S NEARLY as the sequence of 
events can be established, 
great downpours of rain in ex- 
tremely short periods of time 
toward the end of June and the 
beginning of July resulted in the 
flooding of the streets in the vicini- 
ties of these hotels. As a result, 
vast amounts of waters were poured 
into the sewers. 

When this water backed into the 
buildings concerned, leaks began in 
some of the sewage pipes, and 
finally a break of the sewer 
occurred, so that sewage completely 
flooded the basement. There was a 
consequent filling of the icebox with 
contaminated water and sewage. 
There seems also to be some reason 
to believe that it became necessary 
at certain times to open valves 
which permitted sewage to mix with 
drinking water. There is also evi- 
dence that the extreme pressure on 
the sewage system due to a con- 
stant handling of peak loads of 
guests in these hotels brought about 
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back siphoning of sewage into the 
water used for domestic purposes. 
Once amebic dysentery became 
prevalent among the employees of 
the hotels concerned, there were 
undoubtedly transfers of the causa- 
tive organism to guests by food 
handlers. 


TRANGELY ENOUGH, in the 

early part of December an inci- 
dent occurred which served as an 
experiment for proving the possi- 
bilities as to what had occurred in 
the hotels involved. In a certain 
industrial plant in the city of Chi- 
cago, arrangements had been made 
to permit river water to fill the 
boilers; the city water supply was 
used by the workers in the building 
for drinking and for washing. It 
became necessary over the Thanks- 
giving Day holiday to shut off 
temporarily the ordinary city water 
supply. The engineer, therefore, 
opened the valves which permitted 
the river water to come into the 
plant. Unfortunately arrangements 
were not made to close these valves 
when the employees came back to 
work. As a result, a tremendous 
number of these employees were 
stricken with amebic dysentery. An 
even greater number were found to 
be carriers of the disease, and in 
others, typhoid developed. 


The committee which  investi- 
gated this outbreak of amebic dysen- 
tery found that the laws of most 
cities and states in the United States 
absolutely forbid the existence of 
cross-connections between drink- 
ing water and contaminated water 
which make possible such dangers 
to the public health. In the pres- 
ence of such cross-connections, the 
menace of an infected water supply 
constantly threatens. Every house- 
holder, every worker in a_ public 
building, every person who uses a 
public hotel or eating place needs 
assurance from the health depart- 
ment of the community that sani- 
tary engineers have inspected the 
water supply and can give assur- 
ance that cross-connections have 
been eliminated. 


ODERN CIVILIZATION, with 

its crowding together of vast 
numbers of persons under unusual 
living conditions, introduces not 
only new pleasures and satisfactions 
into human life but also new haz- 
ards to human health and to human 
iife. The battle of scientific medi- 
cine against these hazards today is 
one that involves not only the work 
of the physician but also the cooper- 
ation of authorities in the field of 
public health and particularly the 
aid of the sanitary engineer. 
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CHacts and fallacies 
of 
Cosmetic Surgery 


T WAS NOT an unusual story she told. 
I Many times other women had been in the 

same kind of a predicament. Although 
the details varied slightly, the essentials were 
the same. 

This particular patient, a distinguished 
actress, had become obsessed some years before 
with the idea that her appearance was marred 
by depressions and wrinkles on her nose, face 
and neck. Constant worry and an active imagi- 
nation had exaggerated the condition to such 
an extent in her own mind that she determined 
to have it relieved. She sought advice in the 
beauty shop she had regularly patronized. 

There was the impressive appointment with 
the shop’s consulting cosmetician, the display 
of “before and after” photographs of several 
pioneering women who had gone before her, 
and finally, while her daring was still at a high 
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point, the “operation” itself. She was later to 
discover to her chagrin that in twenty minutes 
she had received a treatment that was to bring 
her years of remorse, a treatment not only 
questioned but universally condemned by the 
medical profession! In that brief moment of 
folly the cosmetician, whatever his credentials 
might have been, eliminated her wrinkles and 
depressions by the simple but dangerous 
expedient of paraffin injection. 

Many are the tragedies of disfigurement, 
never published and rarely discussed, that have 
come from the injection of paraffin, often mis- 
nomered “rejuvenating oil,” for the elimination 
of wrinkles and depressions! Yet warnings by 
members of the medical profession against the 
hazards of this practice have hardly reduced 
the number of women who are horribly dis- 
figured by the aftermaths of this fallacious 









The prospective patient's 
last qualms are dispelled 
by carefully retouched 
photographs of previous 
victims. 
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treatment. The simplicity of its administration 
is an incentive to the use of paraffin by lay 
cosmeticians. The only tool required is a 
syringe loaded with molten paraflin. Although 
it is entirely true that depressions may be 
temporarily obliterated and wrinkles some- 
what disguised by this means, nevertheless in 
time a highly unwelcome process takes place. 

The paraffin loses its original character and 
invades the surrounding tissues, the rapidity of 
this process varying with the individual. The 
area swells, and a hard lump is formed under 
the inflamed and sensitive skin. Unfortunately 
the condition is never self limiting and often 
grows progressively worse until the face 
becomes conspicuously disfigured. This devel- 
opment may come as soon as two years after 
the injection, or it may come fifteen years later; 
but come it does. 

In the case already mentioned, the patient, 
applying to plastic surgery for relief fourteen 
years after her encounter with paraffin injec- 
tion, told the pathetic story of a once comely 
young woman, now disheartened and disfigured 
beyond repair. Three years after the injection 
she had been forced to abandon the stage. 
Sensitive about her appearance, she went into 
social retirement also. Seclusion made her 
doubly conscious of her deformity; and while 
her general health had not been impaired, she 
had become highly introspective, irritable and 
despondent. Plastic surgery relieved her of her 
deformity to a great degree, but her appearance 
could not be restored to normal. More impor- 
tant still, surgery was powerless to salvage 
vears of mental anguish and lost opportunities. 

There is also the case of an 18 year old girl 
who had been attracted to a beauty “specialist” 
who promised effective skin treatments. Her 


nose was slightly hooked, and her upper lip 


protruded. After a brief consultation the cos- 
metician decided to aline the nose by injecting 
paraflin into the bridge. He injected it also into 
the two folds where the lip joined the cheeks. 

A few years brought the usual result. A lump 
appeared on the bridge of the nose; two other 
lumps distorted both sides of the upper lip. 
Once again surgery had to counteract an ill- 
advised treatment at the hands of an incom- 
petent operator. And once again surgery was 
powerless to recoup years of regret and a 
shattered business career. 

Rejuvenation of aging skin, which is char- 
acterized by flabbiness, lack of elasticity and 
the increasing presence of wrinkles, has been 
another source of income to unscrupulous or 
inisguided “beauty specialists.” There is the 
process known as “peeling,” the general princi- 
ple of which is the removal of the superficial 
layer of the skin. Simple as this sounds, the 
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actual treatment is 
somewhat more _ in- 
volved. The skin is 
burned with a caustic, 
often a mixture with a 
high content of carbolic 
acid. Strangely enough, 


the severe pain and 
swelling which follow 





are rarely suflicient to _ 
deter the patron from 
further sessions. She 


returns for successive treatments because the 
promise of relief is so attractive. In so doing 
she exposes herself to the dangers of scarring, 
infections and long-continued red and brown 
discolorations. 

The dangerous methods that are practiced 
for the removal of superfluous hair also demand 
particular mention. Some “institutes” engaged 
in this work tell the client that a “new, harm- 
less agent” is being used, when in fact they 
employ the hazardous x-rays, a device which 
should never be used in epilation. True, the 
x-rays do remove hair, but there are two vital 
factors to be considered: If the x-rays are not 
permitted to destroy the hair follicles, or roots, 
then the disappearance is but temporary. On 
the other hand, if the rays are applied intensely 
enough to destroy the follicles, then they inevita- 
bly injure the skin and leave disfiguring scars. 

The removal of superfluous hair should be 
done only by electrolysis. This process consists 
of the introduction of a carefully dosed, mild 
electric current through fine platinum needles 
into the hair follicles. The destruction of the 
follicles in this manner makes regrowth im- 
possible. To avoid infection, it must be remem- 
bered that electrolysis should be done under 
sanitary conditions by a technician skilled in 
this type of treatment. The operator may use 
numerous needles simultaneously, thus making 
possible the treatment of extended surfaces in 
a minimum amount of time. This work should 
be done preferably under medical supervision. 

Some “technicians” also use electrolysis for 
the removal of moles, warts and small benign 
tumors. In these cases it is obvious that diag- 
nosis and treatment should be given only by 
those competent to recognize the character of 
the growth and decide on the safest and most 
effective treatment. 

There is yet another pitfall. Often, when cos- 
meiics have failed, the beauty specialist does 
not hesitate to take the surgeon’s knife in hand 
to perform a “face-lifting.” The prospective 
patient’s last qualms are dispelled by carefully 
retouched photographs of previous victims. The 
fee for this service is invariably required in 
advance, and it is seldom low. 


By JACQUES W. MALINIAK 
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In this operation the cosmetician removes a 
patch of skin in the region of the temples, where 
hair may eventually hide the scar, and the 
remaining skin is then drawn up to cover the 
excised areas. The procedure is rarely satis- 
factory for the relief of the original complaint; 
it merely gives the patient two additional scars 
and a temporary tightening of the skin. 

Satisfactory results in the correction of redun- 
dant skin are obtainable only when the facial 
skin is properly undermined and an adequate 
amount is excised. The resulting wounds are 
then closed in front of and behind the ears. 
The operation should be performed only by 
legitimate surgeons under the most sanitary 
conditions. Any other environment invites 
infection. It is hard to picture a more blatant 
disregard of the elementary rules of asepsis 
than occurred at a recent meeting of cos- 
meticians when a face-lifting operation was 
demonstrated in an ordinary assembly hall 
before a large group of spectators. 

Remodeling of noses has also come to be 
included in the now diverse services of some 
beauty “technicians.” This operation is often 
performed on oversensitive women who suffer 
mentally because they “feel” they are = dis- 
figured, because they imagine their ever so 
slightly misshapen noses to be definite handi- 
caps in business and society. Generally these 
patients need litthke more than a word of 
reassurance from an_ authoritative source. 
Ethical surgeons send them away with a word 
of caution against their own imaginations. Not 
so, however, the less scrupulous among lay 
cosmeticians! 


ge 


Now there is time to walk quiet paths, 
Sweet with the mystery 

Of beauty waking in each seed 
And flowering leaf and tree; 
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It must be observed that surgery of nasal 
deformities is generally successful when it is 
performed by skilful plastic surgeons with wide 
experience in this field. Operation is advisable 
when the deformity is conspicuous and inter- 
feres with the individual’s social and business 
life. Sensitiveness about personal appearance 
is entirely understandable, and the sufferer has 
the right to seek relief; but that relief should 
be sought only under circumstances which do 
not tend to endanger health. 

Having been told in considerable detail what 
not to do, the reader may justifiably expect to 
be told what to do and where to go for reliable 
information. The great number of unfortunate 
persons who suffer mentally, physically, socially 
and financially because of physical disfigure- 
ment should know where to turn for relief, if 
there is relief for them. 

Information that is reliable and direction 
that is authoritative may be had from four 
sources: by application to the medical society 
of the community, to the local academy of 
medicine, if there is one, to the family doctor 
or to the leading hospital in the vicinity. They 
are all willing and eager to help direct those 
who require attention to qualified specialists 
in the field. 

It is to be hoped that women are becoming 
less haphazard in solving their medical and 
cosmetic problems. They should look to the 
beauty specialist only for the cosmetic care of 
the hair, nails and skin, not for the treatment 
of diseases of these parts or for the care of 
abnormalities requiring surgical or medical 
attention. 


By 
LILLIAN POWERS 


To watch the shining pageantry 


Of winding garden-ways, 


Where green boughs lift against the sun 
Through blue and silver days. 


Now there are hours for loyal friends, 
Bookshelves, a wood fire's scent, 

For music’s lovely golden flame, 
Laughter and deep content. 


Dark winds, strange seas are safely past, 
Within this harbor blest; 

Rich in new treasure are these years 
Of singing, peace and rest. 
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B playing in California’s sun 
Y shine, with the “overgrown” 


paddles and ball of table tennis 
as playthings. 
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Keystone 


B exercising on the soccer field. It’s an up-and-coming 
Y game among the co-eds of Ohio State University. 


RB correcting posture with the aid of silhouettographs, 
Y an innovation at the Chicago Central Y. W. C. A. 


B giving children medical ex- 
Y aminations in remote parts of 
Russia where formerly witch doc 
tors were the only hope of the sick. 


Swing Galloway 
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NE OF THE CHIEF sources of concern 
to modern parents is the question of 
why children do not mind. In seeking 
help on this question, parents go to a clinic and 
explain that they have tried to keep up with 
modern methods, that they have tried to pro- 
vide all essentials for the child’s welfare and 
happiness, yet somehow they cannot command 
obedience from the child. They want to know 
how they can remedy this state of affairs. 
Probably in a large number of instances, 
child behavior of the annoying or aggravating 
kind owes its persistence to the fact that parents 
have habituated themselves to a routine of 
discipline which, instead of prohibiting mis- 
behavior, simply serves as an agent to bring 
about its recurrence. This, of course, is not 
always true, but often “the very fact that the 
child knows he is annoying and able to frustrate 
us is so satisfying to him that he dares to 
repeat.” This is only one small factor. More 


often the methodology used warrants the repe- 
tition. 

One of the simplest examples of wrong meth- 
ods is seen in the child whose every gesture, 
as infant and toddler, was spoken of as cute. 
Cuteness was stimulated at all times and in all 
places, and consequently it was the only kind 
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The child has now 
noticed that the 
proper state of irri- 
tation has been 
reached. 


of behavior he learned 
to use. It is strange 
how cuteness loses its 





virtue after the addition 

of a few years’ physical 

growth. Then the same 

type of behavior be- 

comes the petulant, try- 

ing, show-off activity 

that humiliates the par- 

ent. Yet he knows that 

if he tries to stop it, a 

temper tantrum or a 

scene will take its place. 

This usually results in 

= the scene of the parent 

a trying carefully to ma- 

nie i nipulate the child to 

. 3 some other diversion. 

=F. pO The child, however, has 

been through this be- 

fore; moreover he is 

obtaining pleasure from the moment, and so 
he demurs. 

The parent starts, sweetly at first: “Don't 
you want to play with your doll? Don’t you 
want to go outdoors? Don’t you want to study 
your book?” The child does not want to do 
any of these things, so the parent begins the 
promises: “If you will do this, we will buy— 
or we will go. . . .” The promises become 
more luxuriant, more vague and more uncer- 
tain; finally, after ingenuity along this line has 
been exhausted, the threats commence. They 
begin mildly and become more extravagant, 
more improbable and then absolutely impossi- 
ble, without having moved the child. Then the 
parent, vexed to a considerable degree, begins 
a movement in the child’s direction with the 
definite command, “You do this!” The child 
has now noticed that the proper state of irri- 
tation and finality has been reached and 
usually with a serenity that shows complete 
possession of the situation, carries out the 
request. This system of discipline and child 
obedience is what I like to term “waiting for 
impatience,” for in practically all instances the 
only time the child reacts is when he actually 
sees that the height of impatience has beer 
reached by his parent. The thing that puzzles 
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in Discipline 


ie is Why parents do not understand this game 
and reverse the process instead of always going 
through the stages of coaxing and cajoling, 
promising and then threatening before reaching 
the one formula that seems to work. 

The use of promises in child training is cer- 
tainly overworked. It really has never had 
vreat value. It has too much in it of the ele- 
ment of rewarding the child for not being 
annoying or bad, and it is interesting to know 
how great a number of children actually realize 
this, some to the extent of actually holding their 
behavior as a threat over their parents. If a 
parent wants to give the child a present or a 
reward because he has pleased him, he should 
say nothing to the child about it. He should 
buy the present and give it to the child, telling 
him why he was pleased; but he should not 
expect the child to be good forever as a result. 

It is amusing to watch those parents who, as 
they seek to stop their children from crying 
while they wait at the clinic, begin a series of 
promises. They start usually with the idea of a 
trolley ride home; of course, they themselves 
would not think of walking, and the child is 
fully aware of that fact. Then comes the offer 
of some candy, ice cream, a small coin, then 
one of larger denomination and finally that 
sreatest of all promises, “We'll go home and 
see Daddy,” a rare treat indeed. “Daddies,” 
like doctors, seem to be used in the disciplinary 
scheme primarily from two points of view: 
first, as nice men who would not hurt any one, 
and then suddenly as ogres who, if the child 
does not desist in his misbehavior, will turn on 
him and make him suffer terribly. 

The use of Father as a threat to bring about 
obedience is all too prevalent. I feel that many 
mothers do not really appreciate what they lose 
for themselves when they must constantly 
remark to their children, “You just wait till 
Father comes home.” They do not say, “I can’t 
inmake cereal, but Father will” or “I can’t sew, 
but Father will.” Why they would constantly 
flaunt themselves as poorer disciplinarians, | 
am unable to understand. If they would not 
sidestep such issues, there would be fewer of 
them remarking at the clinics in a plaintive 
way that “the child minds his father better than 
he does me”; and they would not have to make 
use of the idea that the child does mind his 
father better because of fear. If such a state is 
lrue, it has been definitely engendered. 

If parents must make use of promises or 
\hreats, they should be sure to keep them well 
\ithin the scope of reason and be more than 
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sure that they can carry them out. They should 
avoid putting such things too far in the future, 
and above all they should avoid evasion of 
issues. If the child must wait, he should be 
told so, instead of being made to think that his 
needs will be cared for right away. If this is 
done, there will be far less tendency for the 
child to make his parents wait later on when 
he has learned that it irritates them to do so. 

Further trouble with either promises” or 
threats also lies in the fact that they are all too 
seldom carried out. Many times this is either 
because the parent could not carry them out if 
he wanted to, or really would not if he could. 
What purpose is there then in uttering these 
phrases to the child when all they succeed in 
doing is to make the child unwilling to rely on 
his parent’s word? 

There are some parents who attempt to 
deceive the child outright. Many would tend to 
deny this, but for proof all one needs to do is 
to watch parent and child down town and 
listen to the false impressions imparted. Par- 
ents attempt to still the child’s restlessness by 
any number of remarks as to when they are 
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At the ticket booth the child’s age suddenly 
takes a drop so that it fits into the half price limit. 
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leaving, what they will buy him, or whom they 
will visit; meanwhile the business of shopping 
or looking or merely waiting goes on. 

Under the heading of promises must also be 
included the remarks, “Ill see” or “We'll see” 
or “Maybe.” There are some parents who tend 
lo temporize every request by one of these 
remarks; a few do so because of the pleasure 
they derive in teasing the child, others for fear 
that if they made a definite response it might 
bring inconvenience to themselves, and_ still 
others because it is a means of evading a direct 
refusal which might create an unwanted storm. 
So many times these evasions are interpreted 
by the child as definite consent; 
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or behavior that is being honored. The mere 
fact that a neighbor’s child goes home quickly 
from school, carries many books and does not 
go with rough company does not necessarily 
indicate that he is a well adjusted child. The 
child who turns constantly to books, who seems 
serious and who is not interested in play of any 
sort may be giving definite evidence of a diffi- 
culty in adjustment; his behavior may not 
cause his parents any anxiety, annoyance or 
irritation, but he may be in far greater need of 
treatment than is the child who is harder to 
discipline. I am always inclined to be wary 
when a mother speaks of her 10 year old son 

as being such a good boy and 





and then later, when the privilege 
is not allowed or when circum- Th 
stances are changed, the child . 
feels that he has been cheated. 
There are some parents who are 
truly afraid to speak the truth 
on any topic to the child. 

The use of models to incite 
good behavior in the child is 
another of the time-worn disci- but 
plinary formulas. ,arents are 
constantly making use of this 
method and usually wondering means 
why it does not work. Johnny 
Smith’s mother makes an exam- 
ple of little Willie Jones, and at 
the same moment Willie Jones’ 
mother is trying the same thing, and 
using Johnny Smith as a good 
model to follow. Usually mothers 
do not know in what light either say 
Willie Jones or Johnny Smith 
may be held by the rest of the 


means 


enough 


group. He may be the’ very 
essence of all that is undesirable to 


as far as his own contemporaries 
are concerned. He may be one of 
those repressed hypertimid lads B 
whose only security lies in his y 
close relationship to his home 





Difference 


Breakfast in bed 
I'm catching a cold, 
Supper in bed 

Now I am old 

To know better, 
Why did I 


That awfully 


bad word 


Mummy today? 


Beatrice Creighton 


such a fine little man, because 
this so often shows the earmarks 
of a dependence and lack of 
assurance that cannot help but 
influence his later life. If a par- 
ent says, “He’s a good kid,” that 
is different. 

Some parents” realize these 
problems but still feel the need 
of using models to bolster their 
own attributes, and consequently 
they make use of various heroes 
and fellow men whose lives have 
been exceptional. The favorite 
story of Lincoln’s return of the 
penny may be used in the morn- 
ing; and in the afternoon when 
the parent and child go up to the 
ticket booth the child’s age may 
suddenly take a drop so that it 
fits into the half price limit. The 
child may resent the implication 
of his continued infancy, but he 
is usually appeased through other 
means. Or if the parent is given 
loo much change in return for a 
purchase, rather than return the 
pennies he rationalizes that the 
store should have more com- 
petent clerks or that they cheated 
last time. So is the lesson of Lin- 








and front porch. Yet parents 
will try daily to bring about 
changed conduct in their own child by telling 
him to be more like another. The formula 
usually starts with a parental discourse on 
what a nice child the other boy is; then there 
follows a longer discourse on the fewer privi- 
leges and material things with which he is pro- 
vided (undoubtedly to show later what grand 
providers they themselves are) and lastly a 
rebuke to their own child for his lack of 
appreciation. So many times, about the only 
effect that this has is to leave the child bewil- 
dered by his reflections as to the shortsighted- 
ness of his parent. The use of another child 
as a model often stimulates jealousy; it some- 
times does more, arousing an antagonism and 
a deep prejudice against the type of personality 


coln illustrated in daily practice! 
Likewise the child is provided with stories of 
the patience and effort of past martyrs. The 
patience and plodding effort, the withstanding 
of many trials, persecutions and set-backs on 
every hand are extolled as being among the 
highest virtues. Five minutes later the parent, 
fretting over the grocer boy’s delay, necessitated 
by a last minute order, descends on the tele- 
phone and in no uncertain terms demands 
immediate explanation and delivery. The 
humiliated grocer rushes the order; and _ the 
value of a little impatience shows itself rather 
strikingly as against the constant waiting. 
Norre.—In subsequent issues of HyGera, Dr. Rade 
macher will discuss other phases of child psychology 
and parent training. | 
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Does Your Nose Know: 


By 
Irving Wilson Voorhees 


URIOUSLY ENOUGH, the nose 
| is the least respected of the five 
: special sense organs. 

The eye is the “window of the soul” 
and is famous for its beauty. 

The ear also receives its meed of 
praise as the organ that admits to the 
brain those wonderful combinations 
of air waves in motion which are 
translated as sound or music. 

In the mouth the sense of taste is 
highly important, not only in the selec- 
lion of palatable foods but also as a 
means of differentiating harmful or 
poisonous substances from benign sub- 
stances. Certain mental qualifications 
have also been ascribed to taste. One 
says, for instance, “He is a man of 
good taste,” meaning that a person 
has good judgment in his choice 
of books, friends or cultural objects. 

Touch is often highly specialized, so much so 
that the blind Helen Keller can recognize her 
friends through it and can appreciate’ the 
beautiful in art or in poetry by having descrip- 
tions of them “spelled out” on her fingers. 

So much for these four senses. When the 
nose and its enchanting sense of smell are men- 
tioned, there is too often a laugh or a sneer. A 
hig nose is so objectionable that plastic sur- 
geons are always being urged by persons of 
both sexes to cut down or change the shape of 
their large noses, or to remold them “nearer to 
the heart’s desire.” To be sure, the riches of 
the Orient are searched for rare perfumes, but 
this is, in the last analysis, rather a debasement 
than an elevation of nasal virtue. Bad odors 
are so objectionable that one runs away from 
them with scant thanks to the nose for bring- 
ing them to one’s attention. Recalling some 
powerful odor such as that of a skunk tends 
lo nauseate certain persons, and some victims 
even suffer from severe headaches just because 
this bad odor has been too forcibly brought to 
mind. 

The nose is always a butt for ridicule. When 
it “runs,” its owner is embarrassed and tries to 
hide it behind a handkerchief. If a person has 
\o blow his nose, he does so with an apology 
or with a subdued effort. Poor nose! Strangely 
cnough, it is in the exact center of the face and 
juts out into space so that it is always in the 
‘cad, and one is obliged to follow the end of 
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Poor nose! \\ hu could 
it not have been placed 
on top of the head to be 


aLardirnan 
/ 
hidden by the hat? 


one’s nose. Why 
could it not have been 
placed on top of the 
head to be hidden by 
the hat or covered by 
the hair? 

If one hur- 
riedly from one’s bed 
and seeks to find a 
pushbutton in the 
dark, as likely as not 
one will run 
nose into a door jamb, 
causing great pain, 
swelling and bleed- 
ing. The nose is 
often broken in fights, 
knocked out of place 
in football games or 
flattened in automo- 
bile accidents. 

The skin of the nose frequently has large 
pores which secrete a white substance. When 
these pores are squeezed, this secretion comes 
out in the form of “worms.” The skin of the 
nose is also often full of oil, which gives a 
shiny, unattractive appearance. To conceal this, 
women dab on powder, thus making a kind 
of cement or slag which clogs the pores com- 
pletely. Occasionally little vessels near the tip 
of the nose dilate and give rise to a nose so red 
that it goes by the inelegant appellation of 
“rum blossom,” although its owner may be a 
teetotaler. 

Often the nose is deformed by a hump, which 
rises like that of a dromedary; or it may be tip 
tilted, the nez retroussé of the French. Often 
the nose does not like to grow as straight as it 
should, but may wander off to the side of the 
face. I have seen grandfather, son and grand 
son all in the same family, each with a crooked 
nose deviated toward the left. This is the 
so-called congenitally deformed nose. Some- 
times a good diagnostician, seeing a flat nose 
across the aisle in a street car, can state posi- 
tively that the owner is a victim of either 
congenital or acquired blood disease. There is 
some danger of making a mistake, however, for 
an injury may have produced the flatness. Only 
a history of the case or a blood test can make 
the differentiation in such instances. 

However, the nose may be a thing of beauty. 
The so-called Grecian nose is much admired by 
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In order to intensify the bewitching influence of her personality, she makes jree use of the 
essences of flowers. 


certain artists; and vain women often seek out 
some one who knows how to make a _ nose 
resemble that of the Venus de Milo. It is only 
fair to say that this is not always possible. 

The nostrils have a distinct and definite place, 
not only in anatomy but also in psychology and 
history. The first chapter of Genesis states that 
after God created man, “He breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of Life.” Fear has a ten- 
dency to close the nostrils, while anger dilates 
them and gives facial evidence of the struggle 
within. Certain diseases, such as asthma, make 
nasal breathing diflicult or impossible. The 
“wings” of the nostrils may be poorly supplied 
with cartilage, thus allowing the vestibule to 
collapse when an effort is made to take a deep 
breath through the nose. The Negro’s nostrils 
are large and well supplied with cartilage to 
hold them open; and thus in Africa, where men 
instead of automobiles do much of the running 
between towns and villages, it is a great help to 
the native to breathe through his nose. The horse 
is likewise gifted, and he finds it so difficult 
to breathe through his mouth that in the pres- 
ence of nasal obstruction, known to the veteri- 
narian as “heaves,” he makes a noise that can 
be heard for a city block in his effort to breathe 
through his mouth. 

Within the nostril are many fine hairs known 
as vibrissae. These are for the purpose of 
helping to strain dust from the inhaled air, but 
sometimes they grow long and tickle the end of 
the nose, a condition which causes violent sneez- 
ing or an uncontrollable desire to scratch. 

The end of the nose may become affected by 
a tumor-like growth known to specialists as 
rhinophyma. In such cases the skin becomes 
enormously overgrown and heaped up into little 
mounds of varying size, giving rise to a bulbous 
end. Cyrano de Bergerac possessed the greatest 
example of this kind of nose in literary history. 


The sense of smell is largely dependent on 
the patency of the nasal chambers; for if the 
nose is obstructed in any way, such as by a cold 
in the head, olfaction is impossible. It is a sine 
qua non that the odoriferous particles must reach 
the nerve terminals high up along the nasal 
partition or septum, and also that they must 
reach those lying on the outer wall, ensconced in 
the mucous membrane of the turbinates. Some 
persons have an idea that the nose is lined with 
skin, as is the back of the hand. This is wrong. 
The lining is a delicate membrane like that of 
the mouth, but it is highly specialized as to its 
cellular consistency, its blood vessels and _ its 
nerves. At the vestibule of the nostril the skin 
shades off into mucous membrane, or vice versa. 
although developmentally the external layer ot 
the embryo becomes invaginated or tucked in. 
The mucous membrane winds in and out, over 
hill and valley, deep into the nasal sinuses, or 
‘avities, and affords a moist, warm layer every- 
where. 

In certain animals, such as the deer, the 
interior of the nose contains a great number otf 
folds, so that the total amount of mucous mem- 
brane is much greater than in man’s nose. This 
fact probably accounts for the highly developed 
olfactory sense in the deer and the dog, for these 
animals can sense odors which are utterly 
imperceptible to man. 

Smell and taste are closely associated. Thal 
is why food has little or no taste during a cold 
The nose is blocked, odors do not reach the 
olfactory nerves, and therefore “all things tast« 
alike” or “like so many chips,” as the old 
expression is. 

Have you ever thought of what your nasa! 
memory holds for you? Of course you wel! 


recognize what is meant by the visual memory, 


which recalls places visited, and the beauty ot 
flowers, sky and sea. The aural memory, as fo: 
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example, the recalling of every note and phrase 
of Beethoven’s “Fifth Symphony,” is no strange 
phenomenon. But what about your nasal 
memory? Maybe it is inactive, but if you will 
{urn your mind back to a September day many 
years ago when you entered the litthe country 
schoolhouse and took your place at a certain 
desk, you will probably remember the odor of 
the place. You could not describe it. You could 
not define it or compare it with any other odor, 
hut it nevertheless brings a rush of surprising 
associations. If you were fortunate enough to 
walk across new-mown hay on your way to 
school, you will, of course, remember the look 
of the dew as it lay on the fallen grass, and will 
again feel the stubbles under your feet; but can 
you recall anything as pleasing as the wonder- 
ful sensation of the fresh odor of the field, so 
stimulating, so life giving? If you were sud- 
denly struck blind, deaf or speechless, that odor 
of dying grass would haunt you still. Or maybe 
you remember a moonlit night in a hammock 
under the trees when a gentle breeze floats 
around the corner of the house bringing on its 
breast the fragrance of the honeysuckle. Can 
you ever forget that? What a sin that malodor- 
ous Civilization is allowed to blunt or blot out 
the nasal memory! Primitive races of men 
retain it and make use of it in protecting them- 
selves from danger or in locating a_ possible 
supply of food, but the more advanced and 
“higher” civilizations have little or no need for 
these uses and therefore have failed to utilize 
the sense properly. Would it not be a fine evi- 
dence of broad, general training of the mind if 
all the senses were cultivated equally? 

The young lover knows the scent of the 
adored one, and he lies awake inhaling in his 
imagination the aura of her sweet presence. In 
her turn, she takes great pains that no emana- 
tion from her body shall bring disgust to his 
nostrils, and in order to intensify the bewitch- 
ing influence of her personality, she makes free 
and frequent use of the essences of flowers in 
adorning herself for his coming. 

What man or woman who has visited the 
famous cathedrals of Europe can forget the 
impressions made on the nasal sensorium? 
“The odor of sanctity” may be simply the burn- 
ing of incense which is the fine product of the 
chemist’s art, but it is none the less pervasive 
and memorable. Every place has an odor of 
its own. Who can forget the smell of a drug 
store, or of a hospital, or of a wine cellar? In 


this respect the blind are far superior to those’ 


with seeing eyes. There are blind persons who 
recognize old friends from the odor of their 
bodies and those who can make a fair estimate 
of character through the olfactory nerves. One 
could never fool them on the odor of an apple 
or a peach or a pear, and they frequently can 
name the variety of the apple, such as Baldwin, 
sheepnose or bellefleur, without touching it. 
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of smell 
infections or 


may be due to 
to occupational 


Loss of the sense 


abuse, to nasal 


causes. In the Victorian era, the passing of 
snuff among friends was a well recognized 


courtesy. Aristocrats carried expensive and 
highly ornamented snuff-boxes from which they 
frequently took a “pinch” of the tobacco-like 
dust and drew it into their nostrils. This often 
induced violent sneezing, but it was regarded as 
a benefaction because it “cleared the head.” 
Needless to say, after a few months or a few 
years of this sort of punishment, the olfactory 


nerve yielded up the ghost in despair. Many 
orientals who have inhaled for years such 


powerful perfumes as musk are deficient in the 
sense of smell, but I have never seen among 
them a total loss of this faculty that might 
fairly be attributed solely to this cause. Women 
who use too much perfume may be insensible 
to a small quantity of musk that is suflicient to 
‘ause a headache and a desire for fresh air in 
a person unaccustomed to the scent. Often 
overstimulation of any of these special sense 
organs causes degeneration and ultimate de- 
struction. The auditory nerve, for example, 
suffers from prolonged and continuous stimu- 
lation in workers in those factories in which 
loud noises are unavoidable; and so there has 
developed the well-known “boilermaker’s deaf- 
ness,” a purely occupational disease. Looking 
persistently at a strong light has a similar effect 
on the eyes. During the great eclipse of the 
sun, Jan. 24, 1925, a boy became blind because 
he did not view the phenomenon through 
smoked glass, and he therefore received a burn 
on the retinas which completely destroyed his 
sight. 

One of the most frequent causes of anosmia, 
or lost olfaction, is nasal infection. After an 
epidemic of influenza, the specialist sees many 
such patients. In some cases there is no 
recovery, no matter what the treatment. Six 
months may be required for a return of fune- 
tion. The inhalation of poisonous or irritating 
fumes, over a long period, causes a degeneration 
of the nerve of smell. An electrotyper, who has 
been anosmic for twenty years, is engaged in 
work which requires the handling of fuming 
acids such as nitric and chromic acid; but he 
despises a respirator as do most workers in such 
fields. He cannot smell even so powerful a 
thing as illuminating gas, and he has been told 
repeatedly that he must take every precaution 
to see that no gas is escaping before he retires 
for the night, for if there is he would surely be 
asphyxiated. 

And so, O blessed Sense of Smell! I pledge 
Thee on my honor that I will never neglect Thee 
more; for through Thee alone am I permitted to 


enjoy the heavenly perfumes of summer; to 
avoid the unpleasant and the deadly poisons 
which would destroy life, and to add to my 
appreciation of the beauties of the universe! 
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YOUNG MAN of 35 sits at a mammoth 
desk in a glass-walled office. He is the 
mainspring of a large factory. Obvi- 
ously, and perhaps logically, he is proud of his 


supreme position. Nevertheless, he suddenly 
slumps in his chair and dies! 

For a decade he represented speed—even yet, 
the dominant note in America. He played the 
game for high stakes, consistently won for a ten 
year stretch and then suddenly “went broke” 
in health. What this young Napoleon refused 
to recognize was that nature also was sitting 
in the game. A victim of the American tempo 
and of his own conceit, he senselessly con- 
sidered himself, his habits and his activities 
quite above nature’s laws. In playing such a 
system he did not even have a gambler’s chance. 

This case illustrates speed’s tyranny. As a 
matter of fact, thousands of men and women, 
awakened by the alarm clock, hurriedly swal- 
low a cup of coffee, hurry along the road to 
work, hurry at their desks, hurry home, play 
until midnight or later in a hurry, and then to 
make a complete job of it, they die in a hurry. 
It is a volatile way of living, to be sure, but 
it is also a volatile way of dying. 

Results of this sizzling pace are everywhere. 
There is the example of the successful builder 
who recently was toppled off his self-made 
throne by death. Driven onward by his suc- 
cess, this man imagined that outstanding 
achievement marked him as the possessor of a 
physical hardihood far above the average. 
While his conception was true in a measure, it 
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Full Speed Ahead 


Kills 


By 
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Awakened by the 
alarm clock, he 
hurriedly swallows 


— a cup of coffee. 
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was not sufficiently a fact to justify his sub- 
ordinating his body to his work and pleasure. 
So, smug in the illusion of his superpower, he 
consistently geared himself dangerously high, 
and death came as a consequence. 

Again, there is the dramatic example of the 
middle aged man, who had experienced a 
meteoric career in finance and who also broke 
into the obituary news without the slightest kind 
of a warning. This fellow had a habit of boast- 
ing of his fourteen hour business day, his three 
year lack of vacations and his consistent dis- 
regard of Sundays and holidays. “You see,” he 
would exclaim, “to be a success one must work 
while the other fellow loafs or sleeps.” But for 
clear reasons, he neglected to add that such a 
schedule prematurely gave death its irrevocable 
opportunity. 

While there are few persons, of course, who 
are able or willing to buckle down as hard as 
did this misguided “wizard,” there are greal 
numbers whose work and play combined will 
draw on vital energy quite as inconsiderately as 
did work alone in the financier’s case. It is 
exactly this kind of a situation which is likely 
to cause injury to most persons. 

The sad case of a young architect strikingly 
illustrates this point. The other day he was 
put into an ambulance and carried to a nearby 
hospital. His pals, even his foolish little wife, 
had nicknamed him “Speedy.” Possessed of a 
keen intellect, he was making a name for him- 
self in his profession. In his leisure hours, 
however, he did not fail to live up to his 
sobriquet, of which he was exceedingly proud. 
So today, instead of being the man he was 
intended to be, he is, for a time at least, leading 
the “simple” life in a hospital for mental cases. 

“Most of my patients are extreme examples of 
placing themselves beyond nature’s rules.” 
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remarked the medical director of that insti- 
tution. “Literally, they drove themselves full 
steam ahead day and night. Hundreds of others 
throughout the United States, wrecked in mind 
and body by the present cruel pace, annually 
develop a sudden affection for a revolver trigger 
aud thus miss hospitals like this one by a hair. 
Drug addiction gets many more. And finally, 
the undertakers come in for a big share of 
advance business. Top speed has a lot to 
answer for.” 

While he was talking, a face appeared at a 
window. It was a fine one but for the silly grin. 

“That man is 52 years old,” announced the 
neurologist. “He was the superintendent of a 
large mill. A splendid fellow! But his work 
involved a killing pace, and his vacations were 
similarly speeded up. Trying to play both ends 
against the middle, he naturally couldn't make 
the grade.” 

However, one need not go to funeral parlors, 
psychopathic hospitals, sanatoriums or phy- 
sician’s oflices to prove the case against speed. 
As a matter of fact, one has but to look around 
among one’s acquaintances or perhaps peer into 
the mirror to realize that the modern driving 
force is taking an unjustifiable toll. Indeed, few 
who are honest with themselves will deny that 
they consider it to be exceedingly smart to “step 
on the gas.” To do, rather than to live, appears 
to be the popular psychology. Consequently, 
“Let’s go!” is the almost universal cry. 

But this foolish affection for velocity is 
beginning to see opposition to its murderous 
activities. The present, being what it is, has 
developed much excusable introspection with a 
consequent sharpening of the sense of values. 
Men have taken “time out” to do some ponder- 
ing. Consequently there are many who are 
beginning to doubt whether, after all, full speed 
ahead is the one and only thing in life. 

Thus it is that thoughtful persons are realizing 
more than ever that the white-hot, nerve-rack- 
ing, life-burdening pace of the majority of per- 
sons today demands more of the body than it 
can give if it is to remain healthy. 

Indeed, quiet investigation reveals that many 
persons, hitherto ardent followers of speed’s 
imperious dictates, now consider that their most 
important job is to become fit and stay fit. They 
are leaving the long office day, the short sleep- 
ing night and the excesses to others. 

Even among American youngsters, who have 
certainly not possessed an outstanding repu- 
tation for a snail-like pace, there are many who 
realize that the maddening pursuit of thrills 
may turn out to be a back-firing will-o’-the-wisp. 
Many of them are therefore revolting against 
the seduction of speed’s false tune, and they 
refuse to be led by it down the road to illness 
or a curtailed life. In this connection the 
shrines of “Physical Fitness,” “Supervised Ath- 
lcties,” “Competitive Sports” and “Back To 
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Reasonable Living” are daily attracting an 
increasing number of young devotees. 

To such as these, a healthy mind and a 
healthy body mean much. These young peo 
ple refuse to be taken in by the neurotic 
and unnatural attractions to which many of 
their contemporaries succumb. Broken bodies, 
“nerves,” bad habits and unhappiness represent 
prices beyond their present willingness to pay. 

When I recently discussed the speed problem 
with one of the leading executives of the 
nation’s furniture industry, he reflected a 
reassuring attitude of thoughtful middle age 
“My business,” he said, “demands that I listen 
to nature. But I would do so anyway. This 
world, in my opinion, is worthy of my continued 
presence. I don’t intend to do anything that 
will shorten my stay in it if I can help it. More- 
over, I appreciate my _ physical limitations. 
Therefore, while full speed ahead is the law 
of my machines, I myself run on a lower gear, 
occasional spurts excepted. I can purchase other 
equipment when that in my factory wears out, 
but I have as yet failed to locate any market 
where I can buy a new heart or other vital body 
parts.” 

Indeed, almost without exception the worth- 
while household names of the moment stand for 
a life of well planned work and moderation in 
all things. It can safely be said that full speed 
ahead, when it is wisely employed, never has 
been and never will be the controlling force in 
the lives of successful men and women. To 
them temperateness and a consistently regulated 
pace represent the unbreakable law. 

The case against speed was recently admir- 
ably summed up by one of the leading health 
educators of the country. “Life,” he said, “is a 
magnificent adventure. But it is also full of 
alluring temptations. Never has it been easier 
or more socially acceptable to outrage the body 
through countless follies than it is today. And 
never have there been so many unthinking men 
and women quite as eager to exchange their 
bodily and mental health for money or for a 
good time as there are now. To drive the body 
on relentlessly is to many persons an indication 
of worthy ambition. Such persons apparently 
do not realize the crushing heartlessness of 
uncontrolled speed. To worship speed slavishly 
means loss of health, loss of happiness and not 
infrequently loss of life itself.” 

The issue, therefore, seems to be clear cut. 
It is one of common sense versus folly; health 
versus illness; happiness versus sorrow; a long 
life versus a short one. Philosophers may extol 
moderation and relaxation; health officials and 
physicians may plead against cyclonic living, 
but the individual alone can choose. 


The question resolves itself into this: Full 


speed ahead and a smash; or sensibly regulated 
moderation and a fair chance for a happy, long 


life. 


Which shall it be? 
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HE CHILD who stutters is, by nature, like 
every other child. At home, at school and 
at play, he acts and thinks and feels exactly 
as other children do. He seems to resemble 
other children in every way except that he has 
a peculiar and characteristic difficulty in speak- 
ing, which is manifested as stammering, stutter- 
ing or some similar disturbance. (In this article 
the term “stuttering” is used to include stam- 
mering and similar disturbances.) His difficulty 
is peculiar in that only about 1 per cent of the 
population stutters. It is characteristic in that 
it always manifests itself in an emotionally 
toned disturbance of the rhythm of speech. 
Physically and intellectually the stutterer is 
frequently above the average. Emotionally he 
is highly sensitive; he is capable of enjoying to 
a high degree the finer experiences and relation- 
ships of life. Yet when he attempts to express 
and communicate his thoughts and feelings in 
speech he finds that, instead of proceeding 
smoothly and rhythmically as in nonstutterers, 
the normal flow of words and often of thoughts 
is interrupted. He is like a motorist would be 
if the brakes automatically came into action 
whenever he stepped on the gas and thus caused 
the car to jump and jerk or to stop entirely. 
The stutterer is greatly handicapped in his 
social activities and relationships. He presents 
a picture of repeated striving and failure to 
meet life’s situations and experiences adequately 
through man’s most potent social function, 
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HYGEIA 


The Child Who 


Stutters 


By 
FREDERICK W. BROWN 


The stuttering child 

should be given fre- 

quent opportunities 
to help. 


speech. In order to understand him and 
to discover and eliminate the causes of 
his failure, it is necessary to study both 
his personality and the environment in 
which he fails to achieve his full measure 
of social satisfaction. The study must 
take the following facts into consider- 
ation: 1. Personality is not merely a sum 
of traits but rather a dynamic whole, 
comprising the individual’s physical, intellectual 
and emotional capacities and powers as these 
are acted on and as they act, react and interact 
under environmental stimulation. 2. In_ the 
formation as well as in the functioning of each 
personality, by far the most important element 
of every environmental factor is the mental 
element. 

If a number of chronic or habitual stutterers 
are observed over a period of days or weeks, 
as they go through the activities of everyday 
life, it is found that the severity of their stutter- 
ing is greatly influenced by their physical condi- 
tion. In cases of illness accompanied by fever 
or by general irritability, stuttering is often 
more severe; while in periods of recuperation 
accompanied by relaxation, it is less severe, 
tending to disappear entirely. 

Three stuttering children, aged 6, 11 and 11. 
living in different homes, were recently observed 
during an attack of the grip. In each case there 
was increased difficulty in speaking during the 
onset and at the height of the illness, with a 
marked improvement in speech in two of the 
cases and a total absence of stuttering in the 
third case during the days of recuperation. 

It has likewise been observed that the specific 
condition of the organism at any given time 
directly influences the severity of stuttering. A 
generally healthy condition, nervous stability 
and freedom of bodily activity tend to diminish 
the severity of the stuttering, while disturbances 
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of digestion, undernourishment, restraint of 
natural movements, enforced activities, fatigue 
and overexertion tend to increase it. 

Of even greater importance, however, is the 
influence of the situation in which speech is 
attempted. Three outstanding facts may be 
observed. 

First, the situation must be a social situation; 
that is, the presence of another person is usually 
essential to the production of stuttering. Most 
stutterers have little or no difficulty in speaking 
or reading aloud when they are alone or when 
they think they are alone. There is no dis- 
turbance of breathing, no unusual hesitancy, no 
prolonging or repeating of sounds, and no need 
to employ helpers or to substitute synonyms. 
An essential part of the stimulus to stuttering 
is a listener. 

The other day I stood for five or ten minutes 
outside the door listening to 6 year old David 
as he played in a sand-box. He made roads and 
tunnels and pushed wooden blocks, representing 
automobiles and trains, up and down and in and 
out, expressing his thoughts aloud without the 
least difficulty in speech. As soon as I made a 
noise, he became silent; and when I entered the 
room, he began to stutter and continued to do 
so even when he was talking to himself. 

Second, the nature of the social situation fre- 
quently acts to increase or decrease the severity 
of the stuttering. Certain types of situations 
often appear, of themselves, to cause the stut- 
terer particular difficulty. Many children of all 
ages stutter most severely in the classroom but 
have little difficulty elsewhere, while others have 
scarcely any trouble at school. but stutter most 
severely at home. Other children and adults 
frequently have great trouble when they are 
speaking over a telephone, purchasing a ticket 
or asking for information. 

Jim, a severe stutterer at 20, experienced 
unusual difficulty when he was _ telephoning, 
purchasing a ticket, asking for information, par- 
ticularly if it concerned prices or directions, and 
ordering food in a cheap restaurant. Jack, who 
is 11, stutters only at school. Carl, 14, stutters 
chiefly at home and when he is telephoning. 

Third, the relationship existing between the 
stulterer and the person or persons involved in 
the situation is usually a determining factor not 
only with regard to the severity of the stuttering 
but with regard to its very presence or absence. 
Frequently the apparent influence of the situ- 
ation, In itself, is found to have its real basis in 
this personal relationship. Adult stutterers often 
find it most difficult to speak to persons in 
authority over them but have little difficulty in 
speaking to children or to persons over whom 
they have a real or fancied superiority. Chil- 
dren often stutter badly in the presence of adults 
but can speak fluently to younger or smaller 
children. Some children stutter badly before 
certain teachers but have no difficulty before 


others. Some stutterers have difficulty in speak 
ing to strangers, while others are entirely free 
from stuttering at such times. 

Mary stutters frequently at high school and al 
home but has no difficulty at parties and dances 


where her personal charm and ability as a 
dancer are acknowledged by all her com 


panions; nor does she have any trouble when 
talking to her younger cousin, Frank, who is 
also a stutterer and who finds it hard to talk 
to her. 

George, a tall, undernourished high school 
boy, stutters rarely at school but has almost 
entirely given up parties and dances because of 
the severity of his stuttering when the situation 
demands that he act as a partner to a girl. Thie 
single exception is his own “girl,” in whose 
presence, alone, he rarely stutters. 

Ten year old Paul is quite free from stuttering 
when he is alone with his mother but stutters 
badly if any one else is present. The other day 
his mother telephoned to him while I stood by. 
aul stuttered badly at first, but when he recog- 
nized his mother’s voice he talked without 
trouble. When she told him I was listening, 
he stuttered again. 

Jack, who is 12, has four brothers and sisters 
older than himself and five who are younger. 
He speaks to the younger children without diffi- 
culty, except when he is angry with them; but 
in speaking to the older ones he is free from 
stuttering only when he becomes so angry thal 
he “cusses them out” without regard to possible 
disaster to himself. 

Enough has been said to indicate the highly 
individual and personal nature of the influences 
which affect, for better or for worse, the speech 
of the chronic stutterer. Turning from him to 
the child who is just beginning to stutter, it is 
evident that stuttering usually begins during 
periods of general emotional stress and con- 
flict, and that the circumstances attending its 
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Stutterers respond gladly to requests for assis- 


involving personal trust and 


confidence. 


tance in tasks 
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The formal speech training of the young stutterer 

is limited to reading aloud, story telling and 
conversation. 


beginning, the actual situations in which it is 
first observed, are characterized by specific 
emotional conflicts directly associated with 
attempted speech. A few examples will serve 
to illustrate some of the more _ frequently 
observed types of situations in which stuttering 
begins. 

First, stuttering may begin under conditions 
of physical illness or weakness accompanied by 
severe emotional disturbance. Jim, whom I 
mentioned as having particular difficulty when 
he was ordering food in a restaurant, began to 
stutter during a severe illness at the age of 5. 
He was on a strict diet and would cry for cake 
and other foods which his mother was instructed 
not to give him. One day he began to stutter 
while crying for cake. His mother became 
frightened for fear he would continue to stutter 
and gave him the cake. From that time, he 
began to stutter whenever something he wanted 
was hard to get. But Jim’s stuttering in a cheap 
restaurant began later. During his second year 
at college, funds were very low. He found em- 
ployment washing dishes in a small restaurant 
and feared that his college friends might learn 
of his “impoverished” condition. One day a 
group of his friends, boys and girls, discovered 
him at his work. His stuttering was so severe 
that he could not speak to them at all, and he 
always stuttered after that when he was order- 
ing food in a cheap restaurant, but never when 
he was in a dining-car or a hotel dining-room. 


HYGEIA 


Harry was weak and sickly as a baby and was 
accustomed to constant care and solicitude at 
home. When he started to school, the kinder- 
garten teacher, who a few months later was 
placed in a sanatorium after suffering from a 
“nervous breakdown,” scolded and knocked thie 
children about and appeared to dislike Harry 
particularly. His weak voice and a lisp were 
especially irritating to her, and she constanily 
humiliated him before the other children. Harry 
soon began to stutter, was removed from schoo! 
for a year during which he did not stutter, and 
was later placed in another school where he 
stuttered chiefly in the presence of teachers. 

Second, stuttering may begin at a time of sud- 
den or intensive emotional experience, usually 
of a type producing fear, anger or anxiety. 
George began to stutter at the age of 5 while he 
was attempting to tell his mother of the scene 
he had witnessed as his father committed sui- 
cide by cutting his throat. Ito, a Japanese boy, 
began to stutter when his drunken father 
attempted to kill him and his mother by stab- 
bing them. Later an angry high school teacher, 
who resembled his father, pointed his finger 
at him and shouted, “Are you dumb?” From 
that time, Ito lost all power of speech in the 
classroom and stuttered more severely outside. 
Bert, at the age of 6, rushed into the apartment 
house one day, climbed three flights of stairs, 
and began to tell his mother of an accident he 
had just seen. Excited and out of breath, he 
spoke with difficulty. His mother lost her 
temper, shook him angrily, slapped and scolded 
him. Bert’s stuttering began with that experi- 
ence. Florence began stuttering at the age of 
14 following a disturbing sexual experience. 
Ruth began to stutter at the age of 4 when hot 
water was accidentally spilled on her and she 
was scolded for being in her mother’s way. 
Doris began to stutter the day her “new sister” 
was brought home from the hospital. The 
immediate incident was when her father sud- 
denly left her alone to respond to the cries of 
the new arrival. 

Again, stuttering may begin in a situation in 
which a child imitates another stutterer, con- 
sciously and deliberately at first, and then finds 
that he is unable to control his own speech. 
Gladys began, “just for fun,” to imitate a boy 
who stuttered. Her schoolmates laughed at her, 
but her mother scolded. One day, during a 
scolding, her father said, “Oh, let her alone. 
It’s kind of cute.” Gladys then began to stutter 
without being able to control it. David was 
large and strong for his 5 years. His father 
took great pride in teaching him “manly” sports 
and in praising his superiority over weak litile 
boys of his own age, but his mother and slight!y 
older sister insisted on “treating him like a 
baby.” When the school term began, David 
wanted to enter the first grade with some of his 
older playmates, but because of his age he was 
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placed in kindergarten. He hated kindergarten 
where they played “girls’” games instead of 
football. One day he heard a high school boy 
stutter and began to imitate him. “If you talk 
like that they'll put you out of kindergarten,” 
his mother told him. “Good,” thought David, 
“then I can be in first grade,” and he began to 
stutter more severely. It was not long before 
he was unable to speak without stuttering when 
he was in school or with his mother or sister. 

A fourth type of situation in which stuttering 
may begin is one in which a marked feeling of 
inferiority or insecurity arises in a period of 
emotional stress. Paul began to stutter at the 
age of 5 when his parents separated after a 
period of quarreling. Helen began to stutter 
at the age of 12. Her father, who had always 
been loving and kind, began about this time to 
fly into fits of rage, scolding her and threatening 
dire punishment because of her interest in boys 
and parties. These outbursts were followed by 
a day or two of sullenness after which he would 
shower her with gifts and, as she expressed it, 
love her to death. Billy began to stutter at the 
age of 5. All his playmates were older and 
higger. When they played “Indian” or “bear” 
or “robber,” he was always the one who was 
chased, knocked down, captured or “killed.” 
Nearly every day he came in from play crying; 
and soon he began to stutter in protesting to his 
playmates and, a little later, in telling his par- 
ents of his troubles and in asking for something 
which he wanted badly. 

A fifth group of stutterers comprises those 
whose stuttering begins with the forceful sup- 
pression of natural tendencies or with the 
premature forcing or overstimulation of such 
tendencies. Edward’s nightly crying at bedtime 
disturbed and angered his father, a teacher 
whose evenings were frequently spent in pre- 
paring his lectures for the following day. After 
irving scolding, spanking and “reasoning,” 
Edward’s father finally succeeded in sup- 
pressing the crying of the 3 year old by holding 
a pillow over his face until he was quiet. 
Edward stopped crying entirely, except on rare 
occasions, but began to stutter severely in the 
presence of his father and later in the school- 
room. Mrs. Smith was a kindergarten teacher 
before her marriage and is very proud of her 
knowledge of child training methods. She 
began her strict application of “behavioristic 
technic” on her two daughters as soon as they 
were born. Now, at the ages of 6 and 8, they 
recite Latin, speak French and possess a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and other subjects far in 
advance of other children several years older. 
Their mother is extremely pleased with these 
accomplishments for which she takes much 
credit, but she cannot understand why the girls 
stutter. Peter, who was left handed, began to 
stutter soon after starting to school. The teacher 
lied his left hand behind his back in order to 
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force him to use his right hand, and at home 
his father often hit his left hand or arm when 
he reached for something with it instead of with 
his right hand. 

Many additional illustrations might be given 
which show that stuttering is a disturbance of 
social adjustment intimately related to the indi- 
vidual stutterer’s personal emotional life. Such 
examples and, to an even greater degree, a care- 
ful study of the individual stutterer’s life, will 
show that underlying his stuttering there is a 
conflict between his desire or tendency to speak 
and an equally or nearly equally strong desire 
or tendency not to speak, which is often referred 
to as a fear of speaking. The careful study of 
the situations in which stuttering begins reveals 
definite emotional disturbances which form a 
part of the speech experience and which are 
usually preceded by periods of more or less 
general emotional stress in which the child's 
natural energy outlets and channels of social 
satisfaction are blocked. Similarly, the study of 
situations in which the habitual stutterer has 
difficulty reveals emotional disturbances closely 
related to those in which stuttering began, and 
augmented by feelings of anxiety, inadequacy 
and lack of confidence resulting from repeated 
failures to meet social situations successfully 
through speech. 

Thus, stuttering is seen to be more than a 
simple disorder of speech. Like normal speech, 
it is a reaction of the individual, the total per- 
sonality, to a social situation. The two types of 
reaction differ, however, in that when stuttering 
occurs, the social situation acts not only as a 
stimulus to speak but also as a stimulus to 
refrain from speaking. The result of this con- 
flict is stuttering, an attempt to speak accom- 
panied by a more or less complete inhibition of 
speech. The disturbance of speech is seen to be 
merely an outward indication of the inner con- 
flict centered around the stutterer’s attempt to 
play his normal part in the social situation of 
the moment. Its permanent elimination is to be 
brought about only by the solution of that con- 
flict and by the sibstitution of a desirable 
pattern of behavior in social situations where 
speech is required. 

Usually it is difficult for parents to discover, 
unaided, the causes of conflict. Not infrequently 
conflicts result directly from the attitudes and 
behavior of the parents themselves, or of other 
members of the immediate family, toward the 
child; and those who are responsible would be 
among the last persons in the world to find in 
their own attitudes and behavior the sources of 
the child’s troubles. At other times the stut- 
terer’s difficulties have their sources in his 
relationships with persons outside the home, of 
which the parents may be unaware and concern- 
ing which the child will not speak. It is advisa- 
ble for parents to consult an expert in child 
guidance as soon as (Continued on 


page 224) 
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| N THIS DAY of the self-styled advertising 

“specialist” the average layman would be 

hopelessly befuddled if he were to attempt 
to follow the dictates of the written and spoken 
messages of all the manufacturers who have 
products to sell. And nowhere is there greater 
competition than there is in the field of denti- 
frice, mouth antiseptic, and “patent medicine” 
advertising. So it follows that in no other field 
have more misrepresentations been made, more 
ambiguous statements uttered, more meaning- 
less phrases coined, and more downright frauds 
perpetrated. 

About ten or twelve years ago, a certain 
pharmaceutic company that had been market- 
ing a product which it called an antiseptic 
and which assumed the name of a great pioneer 
of modern aseptic surgery was induced by an 
advertising company to put on a campaign of 
“education.” Some enterprising writer of adver- 
tising copy dug up the word halitosis, and the 
spreading of light and truth began. The prime 
factor was to make the nation “bad breath 
conscious,” and then to sell the idea that the 
advertised product could cure it. From. that 
beginning, the idea has spread with astonishing 
rapidity and remarkable financial success to its 
originators. 

When one glances through any popular maga- 
zine today, one finds that there is no disease, 
organ or bodily function that is not exploited 
by these pseudoscientists. One of the prime 
requisites for making known a new product, or 
for disguising an old one, is an alleged scientific 
term or phrase. Consequently the reader’s eye 
is caught with such awe-inspiring terms as 
” “come- 


“asthenia,” “film,” “intestinal toxicity, 





dones,” “feminine “vilamin 
tected,” and the like. 

It is interesting to know how such terms are 
coined, C. C. Hopkins, the man who put on the 
campaign for Pepsodent tooth paste, states that 
he procured a number of dental textbooks and 
plowed through them. It may be imagined 
with what degree of understanding his reading 
was conducted. He admits that it was extremel) 
dry literature. Nevertheless, he says, he 
stumbled across the expression “mucin plaque.” 
He gathered in a general way that germs do 
grow in this mucin plaque, and presto, from 
his brain came the word “film.” It was short 
and snappy; it lent itself well to the printed 
page, and like so many other similar expres- 
sions it had a grain of truth deeply buried in 
the idea behind it. Today, “film” is almost as 
well known as “halitosis,” that first great trail 
blazer to the happy hunting ground of the 
advertiser. Thus it is with every other product 
of a similar nature. 


hygiene,” 


pro- 


“Fear Copy” Frightens the Reader into Buying 

It is significant that practically the whole 
intent of such advertisements is based on what! 
the writers call “fear copy”; that is, it is 
designed to frighten the reader into buying by 
picturing to him in word and photograph the 
terrible consequences that will ensue if he fails 
to purchase the advertised product. 

In an article of this length, lack of space for- 
bids a thorough analysis of every product 
foisted on the public through the medium of 
the printed word in newspapers and magazines, 
and the spoken word by way of the radio. 

I shall consider a well known mouth was! 
and a well known tooth paste. I need not name 
them because practically any highly advertised 
brand will do for the discussion. 

In reading the advertisements for the mouth 
wash one sees that more than fifty differen! 
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uses are claimed for it; but one may quickly 
eliminate forty-eight of the claims, for the two 
chief merits of the product are supposed to be 
its ability to purify and sweeten the breath and 
its power to kill germs. 

Ample tests have proved that it does not 
“purify” the breath. It disguises it only tempo- 
rarily. It is doubtful whether or not the breath 
is contaminated from any source which is 
capable of being reached and sterilized by a 
mouth antiseptic. In cases of severe or even 
mild halitosis, a mere rinsing or purging with a 
liquid antiseptic is not sufficient to deodorize 
the products of gas-producing bacteria. All 
mouth washes have a strong taste; some are 
pleasant, and some are otherwise. The taste 
of the mouth wash is usually powerful enough 
to require dilution with water, and thus the 
idea is spread that the mouth wash is eco- 
nomical to use, because water may be added 
and the product will still be an_ efficient 
deodorant. The strong taste of most mouth 
washes is of sufficient duration in the mouth of 
the user to cause him to believe that his breath 
is purified. As a matter of fact it is simply 
covered up for a short time by the stronger 
taste and odor of the mouth wash. 


The Mouth Is Not a Test-Tube 


The second chief claim of merit that is made 
by the manufacturer of the mouth wash is that 
his product will kill germs. This is an ambigu- 
ous statement and has no practical meaning. 
Any liquid containing any one of a number of 
well known antiseptic agents will kill germs. 
Any one can make his own mouth antiseptic if 
he wishes, by adding a few drops of a com- 
pound solution of cresol to a glass of water. 
True, it will not taste pleasant; but it will kill 
serms. The point is, are germs to be killed in 
a test-tube or in the mouth. One might use a 
mouth wash as a gargle and kill the germs on 
the entire surface of the mouth and throat with 
which the mouth wash has come in contact. 
llalf an hour later there will be almost as many 
verms in the throat and mouth as there were 
before the gargling. If there are several billion 
verms in a test-tube and if a few drops of an 
antiseptic are introduced, the germs will all be 
killed quickly. If there are no newcomers 
added to the test-tube, the germs will remain 
dead. But the mouth is not a test-tube. It is 
a veritable breeding ground for germs which 
gain access to it with every breath of air inhaled 
and with every bite of food eaten. It provides 
iwo factors that micro-organisms must have in 
order to multiply and grow; namely, warmth 
und moisture. To keep the mouth sterile, one 
would have to disinfect it thoroughly every five 
ininutes, 

The point that people seem to miss is that the 
best mouth antiseptic ever made cannot do more 
‘han kill the germs that are present and that 


can be reached when it is used. It cannot kill 
germs with which it cannot come in contact or 
which are not present at the time of disinfec- 
tion. Furthermore, of all the mouth washes 
now on the market practically none can be 
diluted with water and retain much efliciency. 
Therefore, it follows that when taken into the 
mouth, even at full strength, the mouth wash 
becomes diluted by the saliva and thus loses a 
great deal of its efficiency. These facts have 
been thoroughly demonstrated by analyses and 
tests conducted under the auspices of the Ameri- 
‘an Medical Association. It is a significant fact 
that no mouth antiseptic has been accepted by 
either the American Medical Association or the 
American Dental Association. These organ- 
izations have ruled, among other requirements, 
that in order to be acceptable, a product must 
not lay claim to a merit which it not 
possess. So far, no manufacturer of a mouth 
wash has restricted his advertising to such a 
degree. 


does 


Half Truths Are No Truths 

The manufacturers of dentifrices are more 
subtle in their advertising. Possibly because 
they have been making and selling their prod- 
ucts for a longer period of time, these manu- 
facturers are not so utterly brazen in their 
statements. However, what they have left out 
in the way of direct misrepresentation, they 
have more than made up for in meaningless 
‘atch phrases and numberless half truths. 

I say emphatically that no tooth paste or 
powder should be more than a pleasant adjunct 
to the operation of cleaning the teeth. These 
products merely give a pleasant taste and feel 


ing to the mouth, and nothing more. Any 
dentifrice which will remove tartar, prevent 


decay or inhibit or cure pyorrhea or other 
mouth diseases either is a downright fake or 
is not safe to use. Tartar, or calculus, can be 
removed only by special instruments jpuUihe 
hands of adentist. No prevention of decay has 
yet been discovered, and the cure of pyorrhea 
requires competent professional service. It is 
true that clean and well cared for teeth are less 
susceptible to these ailments and have greater 
resistive powers in combating them, but teeth 
are kept clean by the use of a tooth-brush. The 
mechanical stimulation and cleansing are of 
inestimable value, but the merit lies in the 
amount of elbow grease and not in a magic 
formula that is supposed to make the teeth three 
shades lighter in three days. 

A safe way to select a dentifrice is to see that 
it contains the seal of acceptance of the council 
on dental therapeutics of the American Dental 
Association. This means that it does not contain 
anything harmful to the teeth and does not 
make any claim, except that it acts as a cleans- 
ing agent when it is used in conjunction with a 
tooth-brush. 
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One in each ten 
persons past 35 
years of age its 
destined to have 
cancer. 








ANCER death rates in many communities 
| and many countries have apparently been 

increasing. Cancer now ranks second as 
a cause of death, recently having passed tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia. As a cause of death in 
older individuals it is exceeded only by diseases 
of the heart and of the blood vessels. 

Whether this increase is real or only appar- 
ent is quite a complicated proposition and has 
been the subject of considerable study and 
speculation. Many careful and extensive obser- 
vations seem to indicate that there is not a great 
deal more actual cancer in existence than was 
present heretofore, but more of it is recognized. 
For instance, the tremendous number of young 
children who have been prevented from dying 
of infant diarrheas, infections and malnutrition; 
the children whom modern medicine has saved 
from dying of contagious diseases; young adults 
who do not die from tuberculosis in the number 
that they formerly did—all these become old 
enough to have cancer. Another factor which 
tends to emphasize the number of cases of can- 
cer is greater accuracy in diagnosis. Fewer 
death certificates are signed in which death is 
attributed to old age. Improvement in abdomi- 
nal diagnosis, especially since the wider use of 
X-ray examinations, has increased the number 
of recognized gastro-intestinal cancers. Still 





another factor is the increase in the propor- 
tionate size of the older age group, arising from 
‘auses other than the control of diseases that 
kill early in life; for example, the restriction of 
immigration, chiefly of young adults, tends to 
lessen the relative number of young individuals 
in the population. 

Whether the increase is real or apparent does 
not matter. The important thing is that even 
now physicians see too many cancers in the 
later stages only. 

One frequently hears the question, Is cancer 
contagious? Until ten or fifteen years ago a vast 
amount of investigation was done in an attemp! 
to show that cancer was due to an organism of 
some sort similar to the causative agent of diph- 
theria, typhoid or tuberculosis. Today prac- 
tically no authority believes that cancer is 
directly due to any miero-organism, and prac- 
tically none believes that one person can “catch” 
cancer from another or that it spreads through 
the body as a contagious disease does. 

The fact that the thousands of nurses and doc- 
tors who have cared for cancer patients have no! 
contracted the disease proves that no one needs 
to fear any contagion from a cancer patient. 

What causes cancer? As in many other dis 
eases, there is considerable knowledge of the 
arly changes in the tissues that cancer pro 
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duces, of its mode of spread, and of many condi- 
ions which degenerate into cancer. To _ the 
st of present-day medical knowledge, cancer 
most frequently starts in body regions or spots 
that have been mildly irritated for a long time. 
(here are many exceptions. The irritation must 
be just enough to produce the alternate death 
and repair of cells, so that a continuous stimu- 
lation to loeal tissue growth ensues. This may 
occur, for example, when a sharp tooth con- 
(inually rubs over the same spot on the tongue, 
hreaking the surface, then healing and soon irri- 
tating again. The process must continue for 
a long time before the cells are so changed that 
cancer develops. The puzzle—and it probably 
will remain a puzzle for a long time—is just 
why this growth and repair process takes on the 
characteristics that brand the condition as 
cancer, 

From this it is seen that at the start cancer 
is strictly a local disease, a group of cells “gone 
wrong”; it is only later that it spreads through- 
out the body in the form of secondary deposits 
and extensions called metastases. 

When it is still strictly local, cancer can be 
cured, if it is entirely eradicated by surgical 
intervention or by the x-rays or radium. Thus 
without knowledge of the exact cause, there is 
available sufficient knowledge for the cure of 
cancer in many instances. 

Does cancer run in families? Statistics show 
that one in each ten persons past 35 years of 
age is destined to have cancer; therefore a 
family needs to have only eleven members to 
have two cancer deaths by the law of averages. 
For this reason most persons believe that cancer 
is not hereditary. However, there are a few 
families on record in which a large number of 
the members have died of cancer. Some 
investigators, like Maude Slye of Chicago, have 
proved that cancer is hereditary in mice. The 
probability is that there is a hereditary tendency 
in man. This does not mean that, because a 
father and mother have both had cancer, all 
the children have to have it. The average is 
one in ten. 

The physician is frequently asked whether 
cancers occur more often in later life than in 
the young adult. Cancer is known as a disease 
of later life. The reason is perhaps twofold: 
lirst, the aging tissues do not repair themselves 
as well and are more apt to develop into a 
chronic sore than are the tissues in a young 
individual; second, and more important, the 
irritation that eventually produces cancer must 
frequently act over so long a duration of time 
before cancerous change takes place that most 
of the cancer victims must be fairly well 
advanced in years. When the skin on the back 
of a guinea-pig was painted daily with an 
irritant coal-tar, the experimentally produced 
cancers would develop only after the irritation 
had proceeded for one sixth of the normal life 
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span of the animal. Daily applications for a 
shorter period than this did not produce cancer. 
One sixth of the normal person’s life is ten 
years. 

Since the beginning of this century there have 
been records showing that from 60 to 70 per 
cent of breast cancers if taken early can be 
cured. Lip cancers can be cured in a higher 
percentage, from 80 to 90 per cent if they are 
taken early. Cures of from 40 to 50 per cent 
in cancer of the mouth of the womb in the early 
stages is a conservative estimate. 

As a rule, the physician does not see many 
cancers in the early and local stages. In some 
instances the early stage, in which the foregoing 
percentages of cures can be obtained, is of short 
duration; in others the onset is so insidious that 
recognition is diflicult. In still others, the larger 
group, the patient through fear or lack of 
knowledge does not consult the physician for an 
obvious cancer until the hopeful stage is long 
past. Whereas physicians could cure from 70 to 
80 per cent of breast cancers, they do not cure 
more than from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Could any growth if not given attention 
develop into a cancer? Not all growths develop 
into cancer. Some growths are so-called benign 
tumors, such as lipomas or fatty tumors, fibroid 
tumors and certain tumors of the breast, which 
‘arely change into cancer. Other benign tumors 
most certainly develop into cancer if they are 
left alone. This does not occur often, but it 
does take place with enough frequency to justify 
removing the tumor so that there is no danger 
of later cancer formation; this should be done 
in the case of certain breast tumors, polyps and 
irritated moles or warts. The most important 
precursor or antecedent of cancer is a chronic 
irritated spot which will not heal, a sore on the 
lip or tongue, or a chronic scaly patch on the 
face of an elderly person. 


Early treatment 
results in the 
cure of from 60 
to 70 per cent of 
breast cancers. 


From 80 to 90 
per cent of lip 
cancers are cura- 
ble if they are 
taken early. 





Cures in cancer 
of the mouth of 
the womb in 
early stages are 
conservatively 
estimated at from 
40 to 50 per cent. 
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Recognition of early cancer of the breast is 
quite simple. Any definite tumor in the breast 
is questionable, especially if the person is past 
30 or 35 years of age. Many of these tumors 
are perfectly innocent and will never cause 
trouble. However, it is extremely difficult some- 
times to be sure whether or not these small 
breast tumors are cancer; therefore every doc- 
tor advises that a definite breast tumor should 
be removed as soon as it is discovered. Immedi- 
ate examination of such tumors can be made; 
and if cancer is found, more extensive surgery 
can be done at once. So-called lumpy breast or 
chronic cystic mastitis is another breast condi- 
tion about which women frequently worry. 
This has a certain relation to cancer which must 
be determined in each patient; this diagnosis is 
sometimes a matter of considerable experience 
and judgment, and obviously cannot be done 
by a layman. A definite lump feels hard like 
a marble and is of an altogether different con- 
sistency from that of the remainder of the breast 
tissue. Of this kind one should beware. 

Bleeding is an early significant sign. As a 
cancer grows, the surface ulcerates and then 
bleeds. Persistent bleeding from any body 
orifice should be investigated. Blood in the 
urine and bleeding between menstrual periods 
or after the menopause should be reported 
promptly to a physician. Naturally there are 
many conditions causing such bleeding which 
are not cancerous; among these are nose- 
bleed, bloody expectoration from an irritated 
throat or bleeding from hemorrhoids. On the 
other hand, so many cancers show their first 
significant symptom by bleeding that any per- 
sistent, unexplained bleeding from any body 
orifice should be carefully investigated. 

Can stomach cancer be recognized early 
enough for cure? Both among laymen and 
among physicians there is considerable pessi- 
mism regarding stomach cancer; some of it is 
unwarranted. The condition is often hard to 
recognize, and cure is attained only after a 
rather formidable operation, performed early. 
However, operation and cure are possible, and 
when one considers that stomach cancer repre- 
sents one third of all cancers, it should be given 
careful consideration. Sudden constipation or 
indigestion appearing suddenly in older per- 
sons should cause the patient to seek medical 
advice. 

Duodenal ulcer is never followed by cancer. 
Ulcer in the stomach, not nearly so common, 
is sometimes followed by cancer; or cancer may 
be mistaken for ulcer. 

Many stomach cancers start with the sudden 
appearance of indigestion. Again, signs a lay- 
man can recognize may not differ from indiges- 
tion due to many simpler causes; but any per- 
sistent indigestion in middle life, especially if 
suddenly appearing, unrelieved, and accom- 
panied by loss of weight, should be thoroughly 
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investigated to rule out cancer as a Cause. 
Treatment should not be undertaken without an 
X-ray examination. 

In some respects cancer of the intestines lies 
in a hopeful group. If removed completely, 
cancer of the large intestine often results in 
cure for a long time. Furthermore, intestinal 
‘ancers can frequently be successfully removed 
after having manifested symptoms: for as long 
as from one to one and a half years, whereas 
after this length of time stomach cancer would 
be in a far advanced and hopeless stage. 

Intestinal cancers generally produce them- 
selves early as vague, lower abdominal cramps, 
at first indistinguishable from several other 
different bowel disorders. Later there are 
attacks of obstruction, more or less severe. As 
the location of the tumor nears the rectum there 
are alternating attacks of looseness and obstruc- 
tion in the bowel movements, and bleeding 
occurs later. Diagnosis depends on (1) careful 
inquiry into the mode of onset and development 
of the pain, (2) physical examination and (3) 
the x-rays. Though several other abdominal 
conditions may give this picture, no person 
with intestinal trouble should fail to consult 
a physician or allow himself to be treated with- 
out thorough examination, including an x-ray 
examination. As has been wisely said, “It is 
much easier to cure the fear of cancer than the 
disease itself which has progressed to late stage 
through ignorance.” 

Rectal cancer need not be the scourge thal 
many persons think it is. Most of these cases 
require colostomy, shunting the bowel contents 
to the abdominal wall. If it is done correctly, 
the patients are quite comfortable; this allows 
the entire lower end of the intestine to be widely 
removed. Results in these cases are much bet- 
ter at present than they were even ten years 
ago. Sometimes combinations of radium, x-ray 
therapy and operation are more efficacious than 
operation alone. 

Bleeding is generally an early sign of rectal 
cancer. The patient will not know whether this 
bleeding is due to hemorrhoids, which are of 
much more frequent occurrence, or whether i! 
is due to cancer; but a thorough examination 
will make certain. 

Before the bleeding stage, two thirds of rectal 
‘ancers have a period of a few months when 
there are symptoms of heaviness, discomfort 
and irritability in bowel passage. If the patient 
is thoroughly examined in this stage, a high 
percentage of cure may be obtained, though at 
present this is not so frequently done. 

Examination of these cases should be by 
means of the proctoscope, which provides direct 
vision into the interior of the intestine by means 
of a hollow instrument with a small electric 
light at the end. With cancer in this situation, 
this instrument is more valuable than the 
X-rays. 
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“HOUSEWIVES’ DAY” 


When the Los Angeles City playground depart- 
ment decreed an official holiday, hundreds of 








q housewives substituted games, folk dances and 
: drills for housework. 
, Volley-ball championships are being decided 


in the picture above. 










Two championship housewifely ball 
teams are shown above. 






The picture to the left shows how 
much the “Missus” enjoys a relay race 














MILK TOAST 


Clista Millspaugh, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
Glen Sherwood, Larned, Kan., and Shirley 
Drew, Fayette, Mo., were chosen the healthi- 
est of the 950,000 4-H club members in the 
United States. The girls tied for feminine 
Honors, 
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MASSAGE _ 


Gymnastics, massage 
and baths formed 
a regular part of 
bodily and men- 
tal culture 










in ancient Fes 
Greece. 
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HEN A LITTLE CHILD falls and 
bruises his forehead, the mother gently 
strokes and presses the bruised fore- 

head until the child stops crying and perhaps 
falls asleep, in response partly to the manipu- 
lation received and partly to the suggestive 
influence of the mother’s caressing. When a 
person receives a sudden bruise or sprain, he 
instinctively grasps the injured part, strokes 
and rubs it. Animals likewise show a marked 
instinct toward relieving pain by massage and 
are comforted by it. The dog licks its injured 
paw; the cat purrs gratefully when its back is 
gently stroked. 

No wonder that massage in a primitive form 
is as old as mankind. Its name is derived from 
the Arabian word mass or mash, which means 
“to press softly.” Greeks and Romans well 
appreciated the value of massage. Homer, 
writing in about 1000 B. C., tells in the “Odyssey” 
that beautiful women rubbed and anointed war- 
worn heroes in order to refresh them, just as 
trained workers in physical therapy massaged 
injured soldiers in the army reconstruction hos- 
pitals during the World War. A system of 
gymnastics, massage, and exposure to air and 
sunshine, combined with baths, formed a regu- 
lar part of bodily and mental culture in ancient 
Greece. In nearly every large city, gymnasiums 
served for exercises as well as for the gathering 
of philosophers. Competitive games added to 
muscular prowess and body control. 


In the modern art of healing, massage 
receives its deserved recognition as one of the 
most useful physical measures. There are some 
obvious advantages in applying nature’s forces, 
such as sunlight, heat, massage and exercise. 
Generally they can be directly applied to the 
affected parts; as a rule they also give immedi- 
ate relief. There is no danger, such as exists 
in the use of certain narcotic drugs, of habit 
forming, with its serious consequences. In the 
treatment of injuries and in many chronic dis- 
eases these physical forces applied under the 
guidance of experienced physicians have proved 
to be useful allies of other forms of treatment. 
Massage does not require any elaborate appa- 
ratus for its beneficial effects; it needs only a 
pair of skilled hands in its application and a 
trained head for its direction. 

Massage transmits the mechanical skill and 
force of the operator to the patient or client. 
Massage acts directly on many important struc- 
tures of the body, including the skin with its 
many glands, blood vessels and nerve endings; 
the connective tissue just beneath the skin, con- 
taining many veins and lymph vessels, and the 
muscles that constitute the fleshy portions of the 
body and that move the bones, joints and liga- 
ments forming the framework of the body. 

The term massage signifies a variety of pro- 
cedures ranging from the gentle stroking and 
delicate touch of the trained masseuse to the 
kneading, hacking and other manhandling done 
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iy the muscular bath-rubber. The main effects 
of massage are (1) mechanical pressure on 
structures of the body under the immediate 
‘ouch of the massage operator and (2) reflex 
influence through the nerves on distant parts of 
the body. 

Among the mechanical effects of massage 
the effect on circulation is most important. 
Unimpeded circulation is like a running stream 
which purifies itself by moving. A good circu- 
lation keeps the machinery of the body in 
health. A rapid flow, whether in a river, blood 
vessel or lymphatic vessel, prevents accumu- 
lation of waste when bacteria or deposits of 
particles are held in suspension. Massage acts 
favorably in circulatory disturbances on the 
principle of a combined suction and force pump. 
The intermittent squeeze and release of the 
operator’s hand pushes along the contents of 
the superficial veins, and it is estimated that 
the blood passes three times more rapidly 
through the part manipulated. This increased 
rate also aids the circulation in more deeply 
lving blood vessels and adds a more distinct 
flow to the capillaries and arterioles. In order 
to be of real help in pushing the circulation 
toward the heart pump, massage must always 
be directed upward along the limbs and the 
lower part of the body and downward from the 
head. 

The mechanical effects of massage are espe- 
cially beneficial in the after-treatment of sprains 
and other injuries, in chronic diseases of joints, 
in muscular rheumatism and in some other con- 
ditions which involve local congestion. In these 
cases massage serves best after the parts have 
been warmed and the circulation has been 
stimulated by hot compresses, by a heat lamp or 
by diathermy. Local accumulations of fluid, 
so-called edema, are dispersed; secretion and 
excretion are stimulated, and the nutrition of 
the parts is improved by skilful massage. 

Massage also strengthens muscles that are too 
weak to be used voluntarily; this condition 
occurs in bedridden patients, in cases of frac- 
ture and in forms of arthritis that cause muscle 
wasting. Massage cannot make paralyzed mus- 
cles work, and it cannot prevent further wasting 
of muscles in severe cases of infantile paralysis 
or injuries of nerve trunks. Much harm has 
been done in such cases by too powerful 
massage, which has increased the injury that 
the muscles had already suffered. Exercise in 
the form of muscle training is much milder and 
inore efficient in these cases. 

When, after a tiring day, one passes the hands 
over weary eyes, a sense of comfort soon 
becomes evident. This is not due to mechanical 
effects on the circulation but to a_ so-called 


reflex effect on the nervous system, through 
stimulation of the nerve endings in the skin. It 
is gratifying to notice that the anxious facial 








mien and the muscular twitching in a nervous 


person often change into an expression of 
repose under the calming effect of gentle strok- 
ing and that a sound sleep frequently ensues. 

General massage comprises manipulation of 
the greater part of the body of a patient, lying 
undressed preferably on a massage table. It 
should always be given by some one of the same 
sex as the patient. It should begin with the 
extremities and work from the periphery toward 
the center. This is a good method to use for 
overcoming general fatigue, for soothing the 
nervous system or for general body building and 
elimination. 

As with many other methods of treatment, 
there has been a tendency on the part of some 
persons to use massage in excess and for many 
conditions in which it cannot have any real 
value; on the other hand, physicians, 
possibly through lack of experience, are likely 
to ignore its value altogether. Massage should 
not be used for fevers, for collections of pus, 
for acute inflammation of joints or inflamed 
veins, for wounds of the skin, for tumors or 
during pregnancy. In all these conditions an 
increase of circulation or the mechanical pres- 
sure of massage may be injurious. 

In industrial clinics of the commercial type, 
“massage and baking” are often applied in a 
perfunctory and wholesale manner, more for the 
purpose of increased revenue than for real 
relief of the patients. Injured workmen are 
entitled to the best aid that modern methods of 
physical therapy can furnish. Perfunctory rub- 
bings by underpaid and often undertrained 
masseurs and slipshod examination by poor 
doctors should be replaced by competent and 
interested medical care and the skilful appli- 
‘ration of all established methods of treatment. 

Massage is ordinarily applied by nurses or by 
especially trained massage operators, masseurs 
and masseuses; these professionals should be 
considered as practicing a branch of the nurs- 
ing profession. Requirements for a good mas- 
sage operator are manifold. He or she must be 
fitted both physically and mentally for the work. 
A fine sense of touch is most important. A per- 
son not endowed with a sense of judging 
resistance will either use too much pressure and 
hurt the patient or use too little pressure and 
apply an ineffective treatment. A broad, well 
padded, warm, dry and pliable hand is ideal for 
massage, while a bony, sweaty hand is objec- 
tionable. Considerable physical strength is also 
necessary, as a masseur must be able to perform 
his often arduous work without becoming too 
obviously exhausted. Deep massage or a gen- 
eral massage carried on for from half an hour 
to an hour requires strength such as a more or 
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less feeble person cannot exert. Cleanliness is 
also an essential. The patient’s skin should be 
cleansed with alcohol before treatment, and the 
masseur’s hands should be washed in the same 
manner before and after each treatment. A 
good character, a fair all-round education, a 
sharp power of observation and a good memory 
are mental prerequisites. 

In Sweden the courses in schools of massage 
and medical gymnastics are controlled by the 
state, and several years are required to turn out 
a well trained graduate. In America, training 
schools controlled by laymen have often re- 
grettably lowered this standard; for example, 
by admitting household domestics who, after 
working for years with pots and brooms, are 
lured into investing their savings in the career 
of the masseuse, for which they have neither 
enough preliminary education nor adequate 
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training. Good looking women and easy talkers 
who do not know the first principles of massave 
may at times wrongfully obtain work which 
better trained but perhaps less physically attrac- 
tive masseuses fail to get. 

Women as a rule are more skilful in massaye 
than are men, and their touch is gentler and 
more flexible. There is, however, an unques- 
tionable objection to the application of general 
massage of the body by a member of one sex 
on the other. Questionable practices of this 
sort and other abuses by advertising almost 
caused massage to fall into disrepute for a 
while. This situation has since been largely 
overcome through both popular education and 
statutory regulation. In New York City, for 
example, the combined health and _ police 
departments are charged with the licensing and 
supervision of massage operators. 


The Child Who Stutters | 


(Continued from page 215) 


evidences of stuttering appear. He, or a spe- 
cialist whom he may recommend, will study 
the child’s personality and environment intelli- 
gently and unemotionally and will be able to 
institute measures which will prevent the dis- 
turbance from developing into habitual stutter- 
ing or measures which will aid in its correction 
if it has already reached such a stage. 
Occasionally the causes of conflict may be dis- 
covered and eliminated by parents who possess 
a broad understanding of child psychology and 
exceptional insight into their own as well as the 
child’s emotional needs and means of satis- 
faction. Billy’s parents, for example, studied 
his activities carefully and reached the con- 
clusion that his play life was intolerable. They 
moved to a neighborhood where he had play- 
mates of his own age and size. He has stuttered 
only once since. That was when one of his 
former playmates came for a visit and domi- 
nated as of old. The parents of Doris, who 
began to stutter with the advent of a “rival” 
baby sister, were able, with much difficulty, to 
decrease the frequency and severity of her 
trouble. The process required much patience 
and careful planning, but her stuttering dimin- 
ished gradually as she became convinced 
through the attitudes and behavior of her par- 
ents that she had not been robbed of their 


affection and, particularly, as she was led to 
enjoy a personal satisfaction in the cooperative 
possession and care of “our baby.” 


The fact that stuttering is one of the most 
annoying forms of exceptional child behavior 
often leads to the adoption of methods of “treat- 
ment” in the home and in the school which are 
definitely harmful. Their real purpose is to get 
rid of a persistent source of personal annoy- 
ance and irritation rather than to help the child 
in the solution of his problems of social and 
educational adjustment. Chief among them 
may be mentioned pitying, coaxing, nagging, 
scolding, threatening, punishing and atiemptin« 
to shame the stutterer into talking normally. 
Equally harmful are vocal drills and exercises 
in articulation and pronunciation which tend to 
center the stutterer’s attention on the act and 
manner of speaking (which are normally auto- 
matic in nature) and which build up feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy. 

When one is dealing with the stutterer under 
8 or 9 years of age, it is best, both at home and 
at school, to avoid focusing his attention on his 
speech difficulty either by attempting to correc! 
it directly or by referring to it in his presence. 
A daily quiet period of from one-half to three- 
quarters of an hour of interesting conversation. 
story telling and reading aloud should constitute 
a maximum of formal speech training. The 
subject matter should, of course, be of interes! 
to the child, and it may frequently be of his own 
choosing. It should form the basis of questions 
and answers which he, as a rule, will readil\ 
formulate. Usually, the (Continued on page 275 
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KEEPING THE UNDERWEIGHT CHILD 


IN SCHOOL 


By Regina J. Woody 


child is seldom a sick child, the mother is 

often advised to take him out of school 
while his weight is being built up by special 
food and rest periods. In an article on nutri- 
tion, Dr. W. R. P. Emerson puts the problem 
squarely up to the mother: “Nutrition clinics, 
conducted for a period of time in hospital work 
have shown that malnourished children recover 
health and strength almost in direct proportion 
to their home control.” He adds that the nutri- 
tion camp becomes a necessity when the mother 
will not cooperate. It is possible to keep the 
child in school and yet have him gain weight 
if the home control is adequate and reliable; 
but if the home control is relaxed, no gain will 
result. . 

The actual degree of underweight is the crux 
of the matter. If the child is more than 7 per 
cent underweight for his height, he is retarded 
about one year, and a physical examination is 
indicated. This is a serious matter, and the 
physician must decide whether or not this child 
shall remain in school and just what care he 
needs. However, if the child is only a little 
underweight, or if the decision as to whether or 
not he will remain in school is left in the par- 
ents’ hands, the parents must give the matter 
most serious consideration before taking the 
child out of his normal environment, because 
removal from the influence of playmates and 
teachers during the school day changes his life 
dramatically. He is actually set apart from his 
own kind. He is stamped as different, so differ- 
ent that it is practically admitted that he is 
unable to cope with life as it is being lived by 
his friends. The child must not be’ allowed to 
admit such failure, unless it is absolutely 
imperative for his health; for, though building 
the body to a given weight is advisable, it is 
vastly more important that the mind and the 
mental outlook of the child are kept sane and 
Well balanced. Nothing is more pitiable than 
the child who has a predilection for illness of 
all sorts; and certainly no thoughtful mother 
Will wish to exchange the simple problem of 
nutrition in childhood for the more serious type 
of hypochondriac disposition in later life, for 
Which such favoring is only too likely to set the 
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Let the child rest in a darkened room before lunch. 


The physical examination of the underweight 
child is necessary, because otherwise the mother 
may be attempting the impossible; for no 
amount of nursing care or good food can build 
up a sick child or one with enlarged adenoids 
or infected tonsils. The visit to the doctor’s 
office, though only in the nature of a precaution, 
will sharpen in the child’s mind the necessity of 
having a certain amount of flesh on his bones. 
It is important for the child to become weight- 
conscious without becoming either nervous or 
apprehensive about it. 

The routine care of undernourished children 
is relatively simple, involving only a frequent 
number of supervised rest periods, plenty of 
fresh air and nourishing food. If the mother is 
willing to give time and attention to the under- 
nourished child, a careful adjustment of the 
child’s routine can be made without cutting one 
hour from the child’s regular school day. 

Begin the child’s nutrition program on a 
Friday night. Have him take a full bath and 
put him to bed early. Keep him in bed all day 
Saturday and all day Sunday. A few days’ rest 
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Supper in bed may be made a joyful occasion. 


in bed is the best method of starting this 
program. 

In starting the school day for the under- 
nourished child it is well to allow him to sleep 
as late as possible. Food will help nourish the 
child; but before it will do him any good, he 
must want to eat and be rested enough to assimi- 
late what he does eat. In many cases, rest with 
less food has been followed by a pronounced 
gain. Because your child eats a great deal, he 
is not necessarily well nourished. An extra 
hour’s rest in bed, if capped with a nourishing 
breakfast served on a pretty tray, is an excellent 
beginning for the delicate child’s school day. 
Cereal, heavy cream, powdered sugar, fresh 
milk to drink, and orange juice or fresh fruit 
will supply plenty of calories. If possible, sit 
and visit with the child. Never scold, nag or 
complain. If conversation lags, read history, 
social science or some fiction which is required 
reading for the child’s class work. In many 
cases, poetry and English history may be 
attended to at this time, leaving the child free 
from that particular home work. Children will 
often eat considerably more if their attention is 
on an interesting story rather than on food. 

Never force food or make it a subject of 
paramount importance. Even before you want 
the child to eat, you must want him to rest, so 
that he in turn will want to eat. The rest 
periods must be made attractive. How that is 
accomplished is purely a personal matter, as 
long as you succeed in making him willing to 
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rest quietly. Some mothers read; others play 
games, sing, play the piano or embroider. ‘he 
child’s need of rest is so great that you will have 
to provide counterattraction to the things he has 
been doing that have overtaxed his streneth, 
Parties, movies, dancing lessons, music lessons 
and late radio broadcasts must be given up with 
a good grace, because he wants a fine husky 
body more than he wants these transient 
pleasures. 

If your child is a shrill voiced, maddeningly 
nervous, importunate child, you may have to 
change your attitude toward him and even your 
own attitude toward life and amusement, before 
you can make him gain weight. Become a veri- 
table but ingratiatingly pleasant tyrant about 
loud voices and running through the house. 
Insist on quiet, well bred behavior: no shouting, 
no slamming of doors, no rocketing up and 
down stairs. Even in these small things you 
must conserve every bit of your child’s energy. 
The only thing to do with a tired, cross, weary 
child is to bathe him and put him to bed. It 
would be well if the automobile were eliminated 
entirely, banning rides except to and from 
school; for the motion, the excitement and the 
speed are all bad for the underweight child. 

Become food-conscious. Make much of meals. 
Talk about good food. Gloat over a special por- 
tion of something exceptionally delicious. Such 
advertised, anticipated foods are seldom neg- 
lected. For days, perhaps weeks, you will cook 
appetizing foods for the child, only to have them 
refused outright or merely tasted; but keep on 
cooking, keep on talking about entrancing odors 
and utterly marvelous food; for as soon as the 
child is completely rested and at peace in mind 
and body, his appetite will come to the front 
in full force. 

Serve his food a bit scantily perhaps, if he 
only picks at it. If, on previous occasions, he 
has brought down on his head reproaches or 
has caused magnificent scenes by leaving his 
plate untouched, do not even notice it now. He 
may not have any dessert, of course; and if it 
is one of which he is especially fond, he will 
really hate missing it. He will not leave more 
than three full plates of food at three consecu- 
tive meals, unless he is eating without your 
knowledge between meals. It is inadvisable to 
give him pocket money when you are trying to 
“feed him up,” for a soda or a candy bar at the 
wrong time can spoil his appetite for the most 
delicious dinner; and, though of course the 
sweets contain some calories, they seldom con- 
tain exactly what you want the child to have for 
his dinner. When the child does clean his 
plate for the first time, smile and remark thal 
that was a very good dinner. He may agree 
with you, but only after a sharp glance to see if 
you meant that the dinner was good for him. 
Underweight children usually dislike having 
anything to eat that is good for them, but later 
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on. When overweight has been achieved, they 
become addicted to those very foods and sing 
their praises on every possible occasion. 

ko not expect the child to eat the same 
amount every day. If his appetite fluctuates, 
do not complain. He cannot help it, for at first 
he will eat too much one day and too little the 
next. If he has always been a small eater in the 
past but is now rested and beginning to eat more, 
his stomach must slowly stretch to accommodate 
the larger amount. Do not try to hurry him or 
coax him to eat more than he wants. If he does, 
vour reward will be only to have him sick in 
the night. Let him decide what he wants and 
how much. Never make a game of eating, and 
never allow the child to think that he is doing 
you a favor by eating something. Let him 
realize that the only person he is helping is him- 
self. He should not take food for granted, for 
it is the dull acceptance of such bounty that 
makes a whining, captious eater. 

Unfortunately, it is only too true that because 
of many dietary fads and fallacies, many chil- 
dren of the great middle class are uninten- 
tionally undernourished. It is these children 
who crave candy. In the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Cornelia G. Benedict points out 
that some children often take as much as 10 per 
cent of the day’s calories in the form of “extra 
food.” This is a significant indication of under- 
nourishment. If your child wants to eat between 
meals, it is simply because he is not getting 
enough nourishing food at mealtimes. Unless a 
doctor prescribes extra meals, nothing should be 
given any child between meals except milk. 

lf your child is fortunate enough to be in a 
school where lunches are served, consult one 
of the teachers about your child’s meals. 
Arrange to have the child lie down both at 
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recess and before luncheon. Calorically correct 
lunches should be planned for him. The money 
may be turned over to the teacher weekly, thus 
taking out of the child’s hands the chance of 
choosing and eating the wrong foods at his main 
meal of the day. 

If the child comes home to luncheon, save his 
strength by having him rest twenty minutes 
quietly on his bed in a semidarkened room. 
Serve his luncheon to him either there or in the 
quiet dining-room. The noon meal should be 
the big meal of the day. Serve meat or fish and 
fresh vegetables, seasoned with plenty of butte: 
Mash potatoes with real cream and plenty of 
salt, or bake them and serve them split with a 
great lump of melting butter. Concentrate on 
delicious foods that contain high percentages of 
starch and protein. Do not fret about vitamins, 
for they will take care of themselves if the child 
consumes a quart of milk a day and plenty of 
orange juice and fresh butter. Puddings are 
nourishing and so are custards, if they are made 
with a quart of milk and four or five eggs and 
served with sugary or hard sauces. Plain choco- 
lates go well after a good meal, but do not spoil. 
mealtime appetites by allowing sodas or sweet- 
ened syrupy beverages to take the place of fresh 
milk in the diet. The undernourished child 
needs bread, rich butter and jam. 

After school, have the child rest again on his 
bed for twenty minutes. Then give him a glass 
of milk and let him go out to play. Here a 
really grave problem presents itself. The more 
he is in the open air but the less energy he 
expends, the faster will be his gain in weight. 
This is a nice point and one which every mother 
must decide for herself by the system of trial 
and error. On the first day the child is put to 
bed for his two days’ rest, he should be weighed. 








Never force food or make it a subject of paramount importance. 
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Twice a week thereafter it is advisable to keep 
a constant check on the hoped-for gain or the 
unpredictable loss to ascertain whether or not 
the child is playing too hard. If you have 
adjusted everything else and he still does not 
gain, the afternoon’s play must be slowed down. 
However, this is inadvisable unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. If the gain in weight is not 
apparent, cut down on those play hours and 
substitute reading in a steamer chair, jig-saw 
puzzles or clay modeling, or alternating twenty- 
minute periods of rest and play. Strenuous 
running, jumping and cycling should be elimi- 
nated. Watch the child’s weight, and allow him 
to do as much as he can as long as he gains 
steadily. 

At 5 o'clock, the underweight child’s day is 
over. At first there may be frantic rebellion at 
the idea of leaving the gang or the group and 
having a bath at 5 o’clock and then going to bed 
before supper, but after a few days the child 
will actually become attached to the schedule. 

See that he gets a good warm soapy bath so 
that he feels clean. Have the bed or couch 
covered with fresh sheets and carefully made 
up. Have plenty of pillows to make sitting up 
a pleasure, and be sure the bed is in a good light. 

If you have a sun lamp, the time to use it is 
before the bath. It is often of great benefit but 
should be used only on doctor’s orders. After 
the bath, let the child, if a girl, put on a pretty 
dress over her nightgown, comb her hair and 
put on a bow to match. If the patient is a boy, 
let him comb his hair sleekly and put on a fresh 
shirt. This keeps up the morale, even if the 
child is in bed. Before supper is actually served, 
have the child lie down and relax for twenty 
minutes. Dr. Emerson approves raising the 
feet slightly and having the head level with the 
body. This is a restful position and induces 
complete relaxation. 

Do not be afraid of serving hot biscuits for 
supper. They have been unmercifully maligned. 
They contain good food value and encourage 
the eating of a great deal of butter; jam may 
also be served with them. Milk is the ideal 
beverage with biscuits, and soft boiled eggs 
make an excellent addition to this supper menu. 
Really, all there is to conquering underweight 
is just this: serving nourishing food to a rested 
child, who will willingly consume xast quanti- 
ties of it. 

Boiled eggs, if served in small egg cups with 
tiny knitted tam o° shanters on their heads to 
keep them warm, are enchanting, especially 
when a face is drawn on the egg itself under 
the cap. Perfect suppers are usually easy to 
prepare, for no child under 12 really needs meat 
at night, if he has had it at noontime. Eggs can 
be made palatable in many ways. Serve them 


boiled, coddled, fried, shirred or creamed. A 
favorite supper dish is cream toast de luxe. It 
consists of delicately browned slices of white 
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bread and a cream sauce made with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter and 1 tablespoonful of flour, 
To the melted butter add the flour; stir till 
smooth; then stir in 144 cupfuls of scalded milk, 
Cook this mixture until it is well thickened, and 
place in it the two slices of well buttered toast, 
Let the whole simmer over a low flame for 
about two minutes. Serve in a hot soup plate. 

Feeding the undernourished child in this way 
will make your grocery bills rise. Butter, eggs, 
cream and milk in quantity are not cheap; but 
the child’s weight will also have risen from five 
to fifteen pounds, and you will find the added 
weight well worth the money involved. 

Suppertime is the time for reading a delight- 
ful story which may be continued from day to 
day. “The Bastable Children” by E. Nesbit and 
“Tom Sawyer” by Mark Twain are stories which 
are not too exciting. Do not read mysteries or 
queer exotic stories but simple tales which deal 
with real people or interesting countries. Sup- 
per with reading! How that does appeal to the 
child mind, and how the children will eat their 
way through their laden trays as you read! 
You'll find it a real pleasure too, to read to such 
interested, absorbed little eaters. After the trays 
have been taken away, the child can read, draw 
or do jig-saw puzzles for half an hour. Then 
home work may be done, if there is any; if there 
is none, rejoice and let the child play or read 
quietly until bedtime. 

Going to bed is never a problem, for the chil- 
dren are in bed, and by 7:30 the average small 
child will be quite ready to brush his teeth and 
listen to a short bedtime story. In all proba- 
bility he will be asleep in less than five minutes, 
for he has been relaxing tired nerves as well as 
his weary little body for two solid hours. And 
hardly will 8:30 have struck when the 12 year 
old will turn in of his own accord. Home les- 
sons are usually done easily and quickly after 
such an early supper, and you may be sure thal 
your child will sleep quietly, for the radio has 
not made the night hideous or jazzed him into 
a state of hysteria, making slumber out of the 
question. I have assumed that you will be aided 
by your family in this problem of quieting and 
feeding the undernourished child. You will 
need help, for a family which laughs or breaks 
vour rules will undo all the good you do in 
short order. 

Once the required weight is gained, you can 
use your own judgment about modifying your 
menus and the rest schedule you have arranged. 
It is often wise to go back to such a regimen 
after an illness, strain or any type of nervous 
shock or disappointment. Rest and good food 
help keep tempers and bodies in good order. 
By careful planning and good management you 
can bring your child’s weight up to the average 
for his height without the danger of turning him 
into a neurotic little tyrant who wants to be 
waited on and coddled all the time. 
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VI. Committee Acceptance of Whole Wheat Flours 


OT ALL persons are capable of judging 

whether or not a food is wholesome and 

whether or not the advertising claims 
are correct. That is why statements of the Com- 
mittee on Foods regarding foods and _ their 
advertising are valuable and important. A 
capable food advertiser either should have some 
understanding of the sciences of nutrition, food 
chemistry and physiology, or should have his 
statements checked by an authority. Adver- 
tisers lacking this knowledge may misinform the 
reading and listening public and cause poor 
selection of foods and unwise investment of the 
money allowed for food. We expect advertisers 
to be honest and well informed. We look to 
them for authentic information regarding their 
products. 

We are glad that an organization having the 
influence and integrity of the American Medical 
Association is carrying forward this work with 
foods. During four years, 1,860 products have 
been submitted; of these, 1,276 products have 
been accepted, and 61 products have been 
rejected; of the remainder, some are under con- 
sideration and some are held in abeyance pend- 
ing action by the manufacturer. The manufac- 
turers of accepted foods have modified their 
advertising in practically every instance to gain 
acceptance; the foods themselves have been 
modified in some instances. 

Working with this information we, the house- 
wives of America, can put off the market, by 
refusing to buy them, those products which are 
not what they are claimed to be or which are 
fraudulently advertised. 

When you buy whole wheat bread, how do 
you know that you are actually getting the 
whole of the wheat, including the wheat germ? 
One way of being sure is to see the Seal of 


Acceptance on the wrapper of the loaf. A mix 
ture of white flour, bran and molasses can be 


made to resemble the actual whole wheat in 
appearance. 

An important decision of the Committee 
reads: 


The terms whole wheat, entire wheat, and graham, 
as applied to flour and to bread are synonymous. In 
harmony with this understanding, these terms shall 
be used as food names or as parts of food names only 


when the sole cereal and farinaceous ingredient is 
whole wheat. Their use as names for foods with 


other composition is misinformative and misleading. 
Descriptive food names shall correctly and properly 
identify the nature of the foods. 


That statement certainly clarifies the situation, 
as the miller, the baker, the dictionary and the 
public may have had different ideas. Often 
“graham” flour consists of white flour mixed 
with bran in any possible proportion. 

Whole wheat flour is defined as being all the 
wheat and nothing but wheat; whole wheat 
flour is the sole flour ingredient of whole wheat 
bread. 

“Whole wheat and white flour bread” with 
the term whole wheat mentioned first indicates 
that the whole wheat is in greater proportion 
than the white flour; “white flour and whole 
wheat bread” indicates that the reverse is true 
and that the white flour predominates. 

It is important that a. label should show 
ingredients of the food arranged in the order of 
decreasing proportions. An ingredient present 
in an amount so small as to be insignificant is 
given undue prominence by being named ahead 
of other ingredients occurring in larger quanti- 
ties, in descriptive statements telling the compo- 
sition of a food. This point is highly important 


for correctly informing the public on the compo- 
sition of foods. 

















In my baking I use a graham flour, accepted 
by the Committee on Foods, which I found to be 
excellent for making bread at home. It is made 
of selected spring wheat, which is cleaned, 
scoured and milled as in the making of regular 


flour. At the end of the process, the flour and 
so-called “feed” fractions are blended in the 
same proportions as they occur in the original 
wheat. This procedure produces a moderately 
fine bran, and the whole wheat flour resulting 
is not as coarse as when milled by other pro- 
cedures. The flour contains approximately 14 
per cent moisture, 2 per cent ash, 2 per cent fat, 
13 per cent protein, 3 per cent crude fiber, and 
66 per cent carbohydrate. It furnishes 97 calo- 
ries an ounce, or 3.4 calories for each gram. 
This probably means little to the housewife, and 
it will suffice to say that the other brands 
accepted are similar in composition; but it 
means much to the dietitian, to the physician 
interested in diets, and to the food chemist 
looking for adulteration. This flour conforms 
to the definition and standard set by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for graham flour. 
Another flour accepted by the Committee, 
which I find very useful, is made of cracked 
wheat. It is described as “coarsely granular 
cracked red spring Montana and Washington 
wheat from which a portion of the endosperm 
and bran have been removed to give uniform 
granulation.” It is made of selected red spring 
wheat, which is cleaned, scoured, washed, tem- 
pered, cracked between rolls, and passed 
through a series of purifiers and aspirators to 
remove light and finely divided material. The 
material, of uniform granulation, is treated by 
heat to destroy any insect infestation and is 
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then packed in bags. It approaches whole 
wheat in composition. The same company 
makes a whole wheat flour which conforms to 
the definition and standard of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A blend of hard wheats is 
used. The character of a flour depends on the 
wheat selected as well as on the method of mill- 
ing. Coarse whole wheat flours are less popular 
than the finely ground ones which produce a 
loaf with finer texture. Finer grinding of whole 
wheat is helping to make it more popular. 

The flavor of bread is affected by the wheat 
itself, the method of baking and the ingredients 
used. A rather flat, tasteless product is often 
offered by the grocer. However, there is a great 
difference in flavors, and a bread may be found 
which will satisfy the individual taste. Molasses, 
and often raisins, may be added to give flavor 
to home-baked whole wheat breads. When it 
contains some white flour, whole wheat bread is 
better liked, the texture is likely to be finer, it 
does not become tiresome so soon and bakers 
find that it sells more easily. 

Most persons enjoy the rich, nutty flavor of 
whole wheat bread. It has considerable body 
something to bite into and chew. It has a char- 
acteristic flavor. 

Whole wheat bread is a much better source of 
vitamin B than is white bread. Whole wheat 
bread is not to be used, however, as the sole 
supply of this vitamin. The diet should contain 
more of vitamin B than is needed to prevent 
beriberi or even to sustain normal growth. A 
physician can detect symptoms of a partial defi- 
ciency of this vitamin only with difficulty. [!f 
the deficiency is slight, it is not detectable. The 
vitamin is not stored in the body to any great 
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extent and therefore should be provided regu- 
larly in the diet. Some main sources are certain 
vegetables, such as asparagus, beans, cabbage 
and peas; certain fruits, such as grapefruit, 
oranges, lemons, pineapples and tomatoes, and 
whole grain cereals, liver and wheat germ. 
Liberal amounts of different foods containing 
vitamin B should be included in the diet; wheat 
germ of whole wheat bread should not be 
depended on entirely for this vitamin. 

Whole wheat flour is a better source of iron 
and phosphorus than is white flour; however, 
there is experimental evidence to show that the 
minerals of whole wheat flour are not as com- 
pletely utilized by the body as are those of 
white flour. This is due to the fact that the 
indigestible outer coatings of the grain yield 
only a part of their mineral content to the diges- 
tive juices for absorption into the body. 

Acceptance is refused breads and cereals with 
specific “health” claims. The Committee does 
not permit medicinal claims for its accepted 
foods. Foods should be sold solely as foods and 
advertised as such. Food faddists have made 
many exaggerated statements about the bene- 
ficial effects of bran and whole grains and the 
harmfulness of “devitalized” foods, “robbed of 
their constituents found in the natural state.” 
The “refining and polishing” so much decried 
may be an actual advantage in the mixed diets 
of today which include adequate fruit and vege- 
tables. Whereas the cow is well equipped to 
handle grain directly from the field, for many 
persons such roughage as the outer coating of 
the grain is far too irritating; these persons do 
better to rely on the cellulose of fruits and vege- 
tables for their laxative effect. 

White bread has a varied use in hospitals in 
diets for persons who would be harmed by a 
rough diet. The physician decides whether 
whole wheat or white flour breads are to be 
used in the diets of his patients. 

The normal well person may find that in his 
own case too large an amount of wheat bran 
is not well tolerated in a mixed diet containing 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables and 
various combinations of foods such as those 
included in ordinary well balanced meals. For 
this reason some persons find it better to use 
White bread almost exclusively. 

The infant is given strained fruit juice and 
later receives sieved fruit pulp and vegetables 
lincly sieved. As additions are made to the diet 
when the child grows older, it may be found 
that he has good tolerance for whole wheat 
bread and can use it to advantage. It is usually 
well liked. If the physician advises against its 
use for the child, naturally a mother should 
follow this advice. The physician alone is able 
lo tell definitely what is best, for he is specially 
trained to observe and know what is most bene- 
ficial for the individual child who differs in 
sone respects from the normal child. 
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Since these tiny loaves of whole wheat bread 
were so delicious, you will want the recipe: 

Beat 1 egg thoroughly and add 1 cupful of 
milk. Mix and sift together: 2 cupfuls of fine 
whole wheat flour, 5 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, and % tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add the liquid. Add 4% table- 
spoonfuls of melted shortening. Mix well and 
turn into small loaf pans which have been 
oiled. This amount made the four loaves 
shown in the glass baking dishes. They were 
placed in the little oven shown, and it was 
plugged into an appliance outlet. Direct heat 
from above and below, at the same time, baked 
these loaves quickly. This oven may be used 
fer baking in a sick-room or where a regular 
range is not available. 


Some faddists have gone to the extreme of 
looking on wheat bran as a cure-all and a 
panacea for human ills. This sort of unwar- 
ranted preachment by unqualified persons 
should be discouraged in a drastic manner. 

The Committee on Foods permits a claim for 
roughage food as follows: 

Constipation due to insufficient roughage in the diet 
should yield to {Blank’s Bread (naming a definite 
food) } eaten regularly. A competent physician should 
be consulted for cases not corrected in this simple 
manner, 

Claims for minerals or vitamins must be 
specific in naming the minerals or vitamins to 
which reference is made; they must not be mere 
vague, indefinite and exaggerated statements but 
must be in line with recent research. The Com- 
mittee checks closely on this point in consider- 
ing a food for acceptance. 
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Whole wheat flour has its place in the cup- 
board for baking quick breads, waffles, biscuits, 
yeast rolls or bread. It adds interest and flavor 
to menus. Foods which harmonize unusually 
well with whole wheat bread are cottage cheese, 
cream cheese, sliced Bermuda onions, chopped 
onions, Thousand Island dressing, cold meats 
and jams or jellies made of tart fruits. 

Whole wheat bread makes particularly de- 
. licious croutons and crumbs when thoroughly 
toasted in a slow oven. “Bread and milk” is 
most appetizing when whole wheat bread and 
whole or top milk are selected. 
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Perhaps I have given you but a vague idea 
of the importance of the work, the scope and 
the tremendous value of the activities of the 
Committee on Foods of the American Medical 
Association. There are other foods to be con- 
sidered in future issues. The work of the Com- 
mittee has a direct and cogent effect on the 
composition of foods which come to your 
kitchen cupboard and on food advertising. 


(Nore.—In the April HyGeta, 
discuss malted milks. Lists of the accepted foods 
discussed each month will be sent on receipt of 
6 cents in stamps. ]} 


Mrs. McCray will 





HEALTHGRAMS = 


q During four years, 1,860 products have been 
submitted to the American Medical Association’s 
Committee on Foods; of these, 1,276 products 
have been accepted, and 61 products have been 
rejected; of the remainder, some are under con- 


sideration and some are in abeyance. 
See page 229 


q@Of the half million or more stutterers in the 
United States today, many thousands are adults 
whose parents listened to some misinformed 
person who said, “Just let him alone; he'll out- 
grow it.” See page 212 


QA “party” can be defined for children as 
something they most want to do with their 
friends—not with their acquaintances or with 
the children of their mothers’ friends. 

See page 233 


@ Men become strong only through eating prop- 
erly, resting properly and exercising sufficiently 
day after day and year after year, the whole 
time that they are growing up. See page 260 


qin Sweden the courses in schools of massage 
and medical gymnastics are controlled by the 
state, and several years are required to turn out 
a well trained graduate. See page 222 


@A majority of the cases of chronic backache 
are due to a faulty posture that causes a con- 
stant strain on the muscles and ligaments of 
the back. See page 236 


@Many a primitive and barbarous custom, 
influenced by present-day civilization, education 
and religion, has evolved into something really 
fine. See page 252 


@To try to avoid training for sports is folly. 
You can avoid training, but you will never do 
much in athletic activity. See page 248 


from Articles 
in This Issue 


q@The more advanced a civilization becomes, 
the less use there is for a sense of smell and a 
nasal memory, and consequently the olfactory 
sense is not utilized properly today. See page 207 


@ Women should look to the beauty specialist 
only for the cosmetic care of the hair, nails and 
skin, not for the treatment of diseases of these 
parts or for the care of abnormalities requiring 
surgical or medical attention. See page 200 


@It can safely be said that full speed ahead, 
when it is wisely employed, never has been and 
never will be the controlling force in the lives 
of successful men and women. See page 210 


q@ Many mothers do not really appreciate what 
they lose for themselves when they must con- 
stantly remark to their children, “You just wait 
till Father comes home.” See page 204 


@lf baby has been trained in the right direction, 
he is, by the age of 2, gaining courage, self 
reliance, concentration, responsibility and soci- 
ability. See page 246 


q Almost any young girl can be pretty, or even 
beautiful, but it takes a “heap o’ livin’” to make 
a beautiful old face. See page 242 


@Statistics show that one in each ten persons 
past 35 years of age is destined to have cancer. 
See page 218 


@To keep the mouth sterile, one would have to 
disinfect it thoroughly every five minutes. 
See page 216 


@Rest and good food help to keep tempers and 
bodies in good order. See page 225 


q@ Popular expressions are often a reflection of 
scientific truisms. See page 238 
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Party?” 





By 
Sophia 


Yarnall 


Johnny greeted my 

Bobby with delight. 

“Come on,” he said, 

“Tet’s get away from 

these kids. We can 

go up and look at 
my train.” 














66 HY DON’T you come over with the 
children when they come to Johnny’s 
party?” said Mrs. Andrews. “I'd just 

love to have you. In fact, it would make the 

whole afternoon more bearable. My dear, why 
do you suppose we ever have children’s parties? 

I consider them the most hideous experience a 

parent can have.” 

It certainly did not sound auspicious; but 
Bobbie, Alice and I climbed into the car on the 
appointed day to vindicate that ancient epigram 
that hope always triumphs over experience. 

We arrived at Mrs. Andrews’ to find a seeth- 
ing mass of children, cooped up in the house 
and already embarked on individual and collec- 
live careers of destruction. They were of both 
sexes, and their ages ranged from 10 to 2. 

Johnny greeted my Bobbie with delight. 
“Come on,” he said, “let’s get away from these 
kids. We can go up and look at my train.” 

My heart sank and, although I defeated that 
project with a plea for greater “social feeling,” 
| foresaw an afternoon fraught with discord. 

Without elaborating further, I may say that 
! never spent a worse three hours. There was 
considerable gang warfare. The house was hot 
aud overcrowded. The mothers tried to talk 
between excursions taken tow rescue their 
ollspring. The entertainment which was pro- 
vided, an elaborate Punch and Judy show, so 





terrified the little children that several were 
carried screaming from the room. When sup- 
per was finally served, it was too rich for most 
of them. At last, however, 6 o’clock came, and 
gathering up Bobbie and Alice I fled to the peace 
and serenity of home. 

“Well, children, did you have a nice time?” 
I tried to fill my voice with optimism. 

Alice said, “No, I hated the Punch and Judy. 
Why was Punch so horrid, mother? There 
aren’t any real people as bad as that, are there?” 

And Bobbie said, “Gee, I thought it was a bum 
party. There wasn’t anything to do, mother. 
And there were so many little kids, you couldn’t 
even have a good rough-house. Johnny said 
he didn’t want all those kids; but his mother 
told him their mothers would get their feelings 
hurt, if she didn’t ask them.” 

I thought morosely that all the suffering 
inflicted on the adults present had not done any 
one any good, for apparently no one had had a 
pleasant time. 

So it is with many parties for children. The 
parents dread them, and the children behave 
badly and often come home as candidates for 
a vigorous “dose” or a day in bed. 

Yet parties for children can be the greatest 
possible fun! Ever since Bobbie and Alice were 
small, they have always looked forward to 
theirs with delight. 












































A cobweb, woven among the chairs and tables, 
is an endless source of interest. 


I began by giving the word “party” a mean- 
ing that it does not generally have for children. 
A “party” was to be something they most 
wanted to do with their friends—not with their 
acquaintances or with the children of my 
friends. Consequently, we have had parties for 
two and parties for twenty, but have never had 
social functions. 

The next thing I stipulated was that, except 
in bad weather, most of the party should be 
held outdoors. I happen to live in the country, 
but I have also seen this plan worked by prac- 
tical mothers who live in town and make use 
either of the back yard or of the nearest park. 
Children grow restive indoors, and it is hard to 
find a house or an apartment big enough to con- 
tain the feuds which are sure to develop in a 
group. Moreover, if children are kept indoors, 
they have to be hushed continually and told to 
be careful of the furniture, and that is scarcely 
fun for them. 

I plan, then, to start the party outdoors, and 
I always have long lines of potatoes laid out 
on the ground so that those who arrive first 
may be started off in a potato race. This race 
may be run in heats in order to give the late 
comers their chance without keeping the first 
children waiting. Whether it is for adults or 
children, any party that starts off with a “bang” 
is more likely to be a success than one at which 
the guests stand around idly for the first half 
hour. 
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After the potato race has been run and prizes 
have been duly awarded, I often plan a bag 
race. For this contest I secure sacks and strong 
twine from the nearest grocer or hardware 
dealer. Each child puts both legs in the sack, 
which is then tied firmly around his middle; he 
must jump himself from the starting line to his 
destination. I always allow extra time for this 
competition because the children simply adore 
it. They do not want to confine themselves to 
one race. They want to practice and become 
expert at it. They can also play tag, tied up in 
their bags. I do not know which gives the more 
gratifying results—the energy that they work 
off as they tumble about, or their roars of 
delight as they watch the awkwardness of the 
others. 

It is a good plan to have something quiet for 
them to turn to after such strenuous exercise. 
A cobweb, woven in and out among the bushes, 
or among the chairs and tables if the party is 
indoors, is an endless source of interest. This 
maize may be constructed by tying small pres- 
ents to the ends of pieces of string, hiding these 
presents and then winding the strings about so 
that it will take time to find them. There 
should be a string for each child, and if there is 
a difference in their ages or tastes, I always put 
the name of the child on the end of the string 
from which I want him to start. In this way 
I am sure that 10 year old Johnny does not get 
a rag doll or 3 year old Beatrice a bag of 
marbles. 

I have always had the simplest presents for 
this game as well as for the prizes in the various 
competitive games. It is far more important, 
I think, to have plenty of prizes, so that no one 
will feel left out than it is to have a few 
elaborate toys. Children are really pirates at 
heart, and if they come home laden down with 
booty, it is an indication that they have had a 
perfect time. The simpler the individual pieces 
of booty, the better, both for the morale of the 
young and for the pocketbook of the hostess. 

Two or three more strenuous games may be 
in order now. For these, I sometimes choose 
a three-legged race, “kick-the-wicket” or a 
round of hide-and-seek. If it is a mixed party, 
the little children can play in the sand box 
while the older ones play more strenuously. 
Sometimes the boys play baseball or football, 
according to the time of year. Such games 
depend on the crowd and their humor; but | 
have found that it is always useful to have the 
necessary balls available so that the children 
can play, if they so desire. There must be a 
certain amount of planning and organization to 
get things under way, of course; yet too much 
of telling the children what to do and when to 
do it will spoil their pleasure. The same rules 
prevail for being a good hostess, whether one is 
hostess to the young or to the old; and the essen- 
tial thing to remember is that, for the happiness 
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of a group, all the individuals must be enjoying 
themselves. 

| have discovered that it serves a double pur- 
pose to have the group go indoors about half 
an hour before supper to play “pin the tail on 
the donkey” or some similar game. This enables 
those children who do not excel at more 
vigorous competition to have a further chance 
to be “best” at something. It also serves to 
quiet every one after a boisterous afternoon. By 
the time each child has had a turn at pinning 
the tail on the donkey, the moment will finally 
come to go into the dining-room. 

Having seen every conceivable kind of food 
given to children on these occasions, and having 
tried out various types of refreshment myself, 
I have come to the conclusion that cereal and 
milk, and bread and butter are by far the most 
satisfactory mainstays with which to start. If 
there are vegetables, there are sure to be some 
children who do not like them; and even 
creamed chicken is beyond the realm of what 
most children are allowed in the evenings. 
Moreover, with the extra excitement they should 
have what is most easily digested. 

To make this sturdy fare more festive, I 
generally get a gay paper tablecloth with nap- 
kins to match. In the center of the table I have 
a Jack Horner pie with ribbons to each place; 
or there may be original and amusing individual 
favors. At each place I always put, also, a 
paper basket of small colored mints, my only 
concession to candy for the occasion. 

For the average child this is ample entertain- 
ment; and it is far better for him than elaborate 
food or decorations. In selecting the favors, I 
always try to avoid the things that will make 
for noise and disorder. The tastes of the young 
are not so jaded that they must be boisterous in 
order to have a good time. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that rattles and whistles and all such 
atrocities are the inventions of adult demons 
and that they are as trying to the nervous sys- 
tems of children as they are to those of adults. 
At all events, as far as my parties are con- 
cerned, these contraptions are banned. Little 
animals or tiny puzzles, small dolls or miniature 
trucks will give children something to look at 
and play with during the meal and will afford 
real pleasure afterward. 

When the ice cream comes, there is invariably 
a chorus of “ohs” and “ahs” because, instead of 
being just a piece, it is made into little indi- 
vidual molds. For the boys * get engines, auto- 
mobiles or boats, and for the girls I have birds 
or dolls or some other feminine creations. A 
birthday cake, filled with lucky buttons and 
ininiature rings, finishes off the meal, and the 
faces of the young show that they have enjoyed 
themselves. It may have been simple, but it has 
heen good. 

There always seems to be a hiatus between 
the time supper is over and the time when the 
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last—even the first—child is called for. Those 
were the worst moments of our parties until I 
learned to plan for them. Now, I always have 
a good book, a game of jackstones or some such 
sedentary occupation at hand and ready to start. 
Many a model group has gone to pieces in these 
last few minutes unless the children have been 
amused. It is such a temptation to let them drift 
along until their mothers call for them, but | 
have never done it without rueing the day. It 
is the last effort in what has seemed a long 
afternoon, but it is an effort well worth making 
in order to maintain peace and serenity. 

The kind of party described sounds simple; 
it is, and should be simple as far as the children 
are concerned. It is not, however, easy to 
achieve, because it requires a certain amount of 
imagination, planning and tact. It is far easier 
to hire a show of some kind and let the enter- 
tainers worry about amusing the young guests; 
but it is more costly and less satisfactory than 
the more personal effort. After all, to be a 
success, a party must spell happiness and enjoy- 
ment for all the children participating. It does 
not matter how few or how many the children, 
but they should be congenial. If they are 
allowed to pursue the normal activities to which 
they are accustomed, with a little novelty 
thrown in here and there to give the occasion 
flavor, they will go home feeling well and serene 
and with that pleasant afterglow which comes 
from having had a “good time.” 




















At a mixed party the little children can play in 
the sand box while the older ones have more 
strenuous games. 
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Building for Posture 


By 
J. ALBRIGHT JONES 


“TD atip IS a definite relation- 
ship between health and the 
way the body is carried. The 
human body is a delicate mecha- 
nism, and every part must be work- 
ing smoothly to maintain the best 
state of health. A person with a 
flat chest cannot be expected to be 
quite as healthy as one with plenty 
of space for his heart and lungs; 
and the person whose abdominal 
organs are constantly sagging is 
likely to suffer digestive distur- 
bances. A majority of the cases of 
chronic backache are due to a 
faulty posture that causes a con- 
stant strain on the muscles and 
ligaments of the back. Those who 
have studied the problem of posture 
in children are convinced that the 
child with good posture is much 
healthier than the one with poor 
posture. William James, famous 
psychologist, believed that correct 
posture kept up the spirits and 
tended to banish fear and depress- 
ing thoughts; sculptors and painters 
have always recognized that not 
only the expression of the face but 
also the poise of the body deter- 
mines mental alertness and physi- 
cal efficiency. 

What is good posture? One of 
the important requisites for correct 
posture is that the weight is carried 
slightly forward on the balls of the 
feet where there is a certain amount 
of spring. The feet are placed 
straight. The chest is up, so that 
there is plenty of room for the 
heart and lungs to do their work. 
The abdomen, pulled in, is some- 
what flat below and rounded above. 
When these conditions are fulfilled, 
the curves of the back naturally 
tend to fall within normal limits, 
eliminating stooped shoulders and 
swayback. 

In contrast to this picture, the 
person with poor posture stands as 


a skeleton would if it was propped 
up. The chest is flattened, prevent- 
ing normal function of the heart 
and lungs. Incidentally, the flat 
chested person is usually the one 
who is susceptible to tuberculosis. 
The abdomen is large and relaxed, 
so that the stomach and _ other 
organs sag. The extreme curving 
of the back causes a constant strain 
on the muscles. The weight is 
usually carried back on the heels 
where there is no spring. 

Many persons are surprised to 
learn that constructive exercises 
can be started when the baby is 
only 5 or 6 months old. Most 
infants at this period of their devel- 
opment are becoming active and 
should be trying to sit up. The 
exercises or maneuvers that can be 
done, of course, must be more or 
less passive ones; that is, they must 
be performed for the baby by the 
mother, with the object in mind of 
strengthening certain groups of 
muscles. It is not wise to fondle 
infants too much; but I feel that 
every mother is more than justified 
in handling her infant for a short 
period of time twice daily if she can 
improve his physical condition. The 
best time for the following exer- 
cises is after the morning bath and 
again before the baby is put to bed 
for the night. The following exer- 
cises may be done when the baby is 
between 6 and 12 months of age. 

I. Place the baby on his back on 
a table that has been covered with 
several blankets to insure a firm 
surface. Grasp the infant’s wrists 
so that your hands extend well up 
on the forearms. This is to preven! 
a pull on the wrist joint. Slowl) 
pull the infant to a sitting position; 
then let him slowly return to the 
original position on his back. This 
exercise should be repeated several! 
times the first day and increased 
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every other day by one more repeti- 
tion, in order to avoid any strain 
on the muscles of the abdomen. 
After a few days the baby will do 
practically all the work. This 
strengthening of the muscles of the 
abdomen will help greatly in pre- 
venting the large abdomen that so 
many children have. In addition it 
will promote better elimination. 

II. Place baby in the same posi- 
tion as in the first exercise. Grasp 
the baby’s ankles as the wrists were 
grasped in the first exercise. Raise 
the legs until the baby rests on the 
upper portion of his spine; then 
lower him slowly. Repeat and in- 
crease as in the first exercise. Many 
infants support themselves on the 
back of the head, thus strengthening 
the muscles of the back and neck. 

III. Have the baby on his back 
as before, and grasp the feet so that 
your palms are against his soles. 
Bend first one leg and then the 
other, and then straighten each. 
After a few days you will find that 
the baby learns to kick vigorously. 
This exercise is gradually increased 
as the others were. 

IV. Place the baby on his ab- 
domen. Grasp the ankles from 
beneath with the hands well up on 
the leg. Raise and lower the infant 
slowly. Repeat and increase as with 
the other exercises. The baby will 
soon learn to support himself on his 
hands. This exercise strengthens 
not only the body muscles but those 
of the arms as well. 

It is difficult for children between 
the ages of 2 and 6 years to utilize 
formal exercises, but there are cer- 
tain games which a child can play 
that are of definite benefit. Walk- 
ing like a duck (in a squatting 
position with the body straight from 
the hips up, hands on shoulders, 
elbows out, not dragging the feet) 
requires a good deal of muscular 
effort. Another good similar exer- 
cise is the imitation of a crab. In 
this the child lies on his back on 
the floor, raises his body off the floor 
as far as possible, supporting him- 
self by his arms and legs, and then 
walks around the room in this 
fashion. Another popular game 
consists in imitating an elephant by 
walking on all fours while keeping 
the legs straight. 

More formal exercises 
used for older children. 


can be 
The best 





time of day for these is after the 
child has had his afternoon rest. 
The afternoon rest, by the way, is 
very important. For the first two 
weeks or so the following exercises 
are done with the child lying on the 
floor or on a table which is covered 
by a blanket or two or by a rug. 
Have the child lie on the floor with 
knees bent, hands under the neck, 
and elbows out so that they touch 
the table. Now have the child flat- 
ten his abdomen by pulling it in and 
at the same time tell him to tighten 
the muscles on which he sits. Then 
slowly count to six, and allow him 
to relax. Repeat this exercise four 
or five times the first day, and add 
one more time every other day until 
it is being done fifteen times. After 
a week or two the exercise can be 
done with the legs straightened out 
instead of bent at the knees. 

The second exercise is done with 
the child in the same position as in 
the first. A deep breath is taken to 
expand the chest as far as possible, 
and the chest is held thus. The air 
is exhaled by pulling in the upper 
abdominal muscles, keeping the 
chest expanded all the time. Then 
another breath is taken; the chest 
should attain a greater expansion 
each time the breath is inhaled. 
This exercise is repeated five times 
and increased gradually as before. 

The child starts the third exer- 
cise in the same position that he 
assumed in the first. The abdomen 
is pulled in as in the first exercise; 
and while it is held in, the right leg 
is straightened, slowly lowered, and 
then returned to the original posi- 
tion. This movement is repeated 
with the left leg, and the exercise is 
increased gradually as in the other 
two drills. 

After a few weeks the breathing 
exercise can be done while the child 
sits. The child should develop the 
abdominal muscles so that he can 
straighten both legs out at once and 
lower them slowly, keeping his back 
almost flattened on the table. The 
idea is, of course, to train the vari- 
ous muscles sufficiently and to make 
them strong enough to hold the 
body in a good position. The train- 
ing is a slow process; but by devot- 
ing about fifteen minutes a day to 
these corrective exercises, good pos- 
ture will gradually be developed 
and retained. 
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CC int FEET offer a problem of perennial 


interest. Yearly, with the advent of win- 

ter, the attention of innumerable suffer- 
ers is drawn acutely to this form of discomfort. 
That it is capable of causing discussion and dis- 
sension which defy the mediation of the hot- 
water bottle is testified to in the following 
citation from an opinion penned some time ago 
by a justice of the supreme court of a western 
state. In the case of Fordyce versus Fordyce 
the learned jurist wrote: 

If, as claimed by the plaintiff in this action, she, 
owing to the contact of the feet of the defendant, which 
were of persistent low temperature, was caused incon- 
venience, discomfort and suffering to the extent of 
having had induced an attack of acute disease of the 
chest, as testified by the medical attendant, then it may 
be stated as the opinion of this court that the plaintiff 
has just cause. . . . 


However, while the forensic aspect of the 
question is alluring, it is beside our interest. We 


Cold Feet 


By 
JULIAN W. BRANDEIS 


Popular expres- 
sions are often a 
reflection of scien- 
tific truisms. The 
scared gambler has 
“cold feet” as the 
result of an actual 
variation in the 
flow of blood to 
the feet. 


are concerned, rather, with discovering what 
the condition of cold feet and cold hands indi- 
cates and what can be done to cure it. It is 
generally stated that cold feet are an indication 
of poor circulation, This is true enough; but 
poor circulation can depend on many causes, 
and the point of interest lies in determining the 
particular cause in the specific case in order to 
find a method of relieving it. 

The circulation of blood through the body is 
accomplished by means of the projectile force 
of the heart acting as a pump, with the assis- 
tance of the arterial system of blood vessels 
acting as a resilient tubing to transmit the blood 
onward. It follows that anything that inter- 
feres with the heart, so that its propulsive power 
is diminished, or anything that lowers the tone 
or the caliber of the arteries will correspond- 
ingly decrease the amount of blood supplied to 
the various regions of the body. This, in turn. 
lowers local temperature. 

The feet, situated farthest from the heart, arc 
placed in the poorest tactical position of all the 
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members of the body from the point of view of 
exposure to injury and certainly in respect to the 
availability of blood supply. Indeed, it is 
remarkable how well they stand up under their 
disadvantages, because, with the exception of 
an occasional exhibition of distemper in the 
form of gout, rheumatism, corns, callosities or 
broken arches, the only expression of their 
handicap appears in the form of what might be 
styled distant coldness. 

Popular expressions are often a reflection of 
scientific truisms. A good illustration is found 
in the “cold feet” of the scared gambler, for 
marked variations in the flow of blood to the 
feet are induced undoubtedly by such emotions 
as fright and anger. Indeed, the ghost’s remark 
to Hamlet, “I could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word would. . . freeze thy young blood,” 
must be interpreted as referring metaphorically 
to this phenomenon. Cold feet of this type 
result from a sudden narrowing of the arteries 
through stimulation of the nerves controlling 
them. There is a group of nerves, styled vaso- 
motor, whose function it is to alter the caliber 
of the arteries according to the blood require- 
ment of any organ at a particular moment. For 
example, during mealtime an impulse radiates 
from the nerve center which dilates the vessels 
that supply the digestive organs, while other 
impulses diminish the supply to other parts of 
the body. Thus, a partial short circuit is tempo- 
rarily formed in favor of the stomach. Through 
the same mechanism in times of emotional stress 
the feet suffer‘a deprivation of blood. 

There is an ailment in which coldness of the 
feet is induced by nerve action, so that the cold- 
ness recurs and even persists to a degree suffi- 
cient to cause real misery. In neurasthenia and 
hysteria the action of the nerves, in general, has 
become topsy-turvy without any definite organic 
change occurring in them. Among other conse- 
quences of this disturbance is a_ perverted 
activity of the vasomotor nerves, producing a 
distressing state of cold extremities. To add 
to the difficulty, neurasthenic and hysteric per- 
sons occasionally suffer from the mere sensation 
of coldness independent of any real reduction 
in temperature. 

The access of blood to the feet and in fact to 
all regions of the body may be interfered with 
by a reduction in caliber of the arteries, which 
unfortunately is a permanent disability. This 
condition attracts the focused attention of both 
the lay and the medical world and is known as 
arteriosclerosis, or hardening of the arteries. In 
such an event there is a deposit of lime salts on 
the walls of the vessel. This blocks the passage- 
way and results in a diminished flow of blood 
and a lowered temperature in various areas, 
naturally affecting to a greater degree those 
regions which are supplied by smaller arteries. 
In such circumstances, nature cannot be coerced. 
Coldness of the feet is but one symptom in the 









course of the disease. It takes its place as one 
of the events that urge the necessity of employ- 
ing every precaution to prevent the supervention 
of this malady. 

In considering the causes that lead to thicken- 
ing of the arteries, one is confronted by the fact, 
first and foremost, that the advance of age is 
signalized by a change in the blood vessels. The 
popular expression that “a man is as old as his 
arteries” epitomizes the situation perfectly. 
Such a thickening occurs merely as a result of 
“living” as opposed to “existing.” Its causes are 
involved in the very activities of one’s daily life 
to such an extent that the difference between the 
arteries of one’s self and of one’s enemies repre- 
sents the variation in the habits that char- 
acterize various lives. 

Overeating, alcoholic indulgence and perhaps 
excessive use of tobacco are factors which tend 
to produce degeneration of the vessels. The 
wear and tear of modern high pressure methods 
result in high tension in the vascular system, 
which terminates in thickened arteries. Syph- 
ilis takes its place as a prime cause, and 
the poison of gout is another stimulus to these 
deposits on the walls of the vessels. 

Since the temperature of any part of the body 
depends as much on the quality as on the 
quantity of blood supplied to it, it will be 
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appreciated that any alteration in the composi- 
tion of the blood that diminishes the amount of 
oxygen carried in the blood stream will lower 
local temperatures. Because of this, the anemic 
person is a great sufferer from cold feet and 
hands. The cold feet of the anemic young girl 
cry loudly for a replenishment of iron in the 
blood; and the iron, in the form of hemoglobin, 
carries oxygen to the tissues and kindles a grate- 
fully received fire for the suffering parts. 

Anemia is a term which covers a multitude of 
conditions. First, there is chlorosis, or “green 
sickness,” which primarily affects young girls. 
The reduction of the iron content of the blood 
occurs independently of the presence of any 
other disease. capable of causing impoverish- 
ment of the blood. It imparts a sort of yellow- 
green tinge to the skin. To quote Osler, “it is of 
more frequent occurrence in blondes’ than 
brunettes”; this information is of small advan- 
tage, but Walton’s observation in the “Com- 
pleat Angler” that the condition does not affect 
country girls affords a valuable clue in treat- 
ment. 

There are also the true anemias, in which the 
volume and quality of the oxygen-conveying 
elements of the blood have suffered through 
hemorrhage or the action of some wasting dis- 
ease such as rheumatism, tuberculosis or 
typhoid. 

The result in chlorosis and in anemia is the 
same for the sufferer. The impoverished blood 


In a far-seeing, constructive article which will be of 
help to many parents, Dr. Edward Dyer Anderson 
declares that “the first essential in dealing with the 
handicapped child in the home is to keep him from con- 
sidering himself as an object of pity. The parents must 
steadfastly avoid showing that they pity the child; they 
must have an attitude of helpful understanding.” 


Dr. Richard E. Kovacs, whose article on massage 
appears in the current issue of Hygeia, will discuss the 
two types of exercise: (1) ordinary gymnastics and ath- 
letic sports, or exercise taken for educational or physical 
training purposes, and (2) medical gymnastics, or exer- 
cise for the purpose of correcting various deformities, 
diseases or injuries of the body. 


Abdominal pain may be caused merely by “plain, old- 
fashioned stomach ache,” or it may be a warning of 
gallbladder disease, pyelitis, ulcers, cancer, appendicitis 
or some other serious condition which requires prompt 
and competent treatment. “Knowing what to do or, 
better, what not to do,” writes Dr. Clarence K. Jones, 
“would save many lives which are needlessly sacrificed 
every year because the symptoms are misunderstood and 
improper treatment is given.” 


“Thirty-two years ago, on one of those fine days in 
early summer when the weather is at its best,” writes 
Willard H. Wright, “a young man sat in a room in a 
little three-story brick building on one of Washington’s 
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leaves the tissues improperly nourished, and 
among other symptoms there is marked cold- 
ness of the feet. These two disorders, indeed, 
are the most frequent causes of cold feet. 

In chlorosis, fortunately, there is a definite 
line of treatment which leads very surely to 
recovery and warm feet. Iron is a real specific, 
and whether the blood picks up the iron directly 
from the medicine or whether the blood is 
merely stimulated by the medicine to seize the 
iron from the food ingested does not matter; 
for soon the complexion of the tiny blood cells 
improves, and their pink hue is reflected in the 
color of the skin. Of course, an abundance of 
fresh air and nourishing food are important fac- 
tors in recovery. The reference, by De Sauvages, 
to chlorosis par amour is a delicate allusion to 
a type of anemia which cannot be said to offer 
much promise of cure by this treatment alone. 
In anemia, the outcome of the curative mea- 
sures depends obviously upon the control of the 
inciting disease. 

Any severe defect of the heart, whether it 
involves the muscle or one of the valves, results 
in a sluggish current of blood through the 
arterial system and a consequent defective 
oxygen supply to the tissues. The regions of the 
body that are more remote from the heart are 
again the greatest sufferers. The relief from 
cold feet in this contingency involves care of 
the heart disease through rest, diet, drugs and 
general hygiene. 
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back streets. He was looking through the microscope 
at the head of a hookworm mounted on a glass slide.” 
That man was Dr. Charles Stilwell, and he was on the 
verge of making the important discovery that America 
had a hookworm of her own. The story is effectively 
told by Mr. Wright in his article, “Unhooking the 
Hookworm.” 


“Does a Contended Person Snore?” In this article, 
Donald A. Laird, who carries an audiometer with him 
on his travels, gives his observations on that sleep phe- 
nomenon, “nocturnal music,” which in everyday languag:: 
is known as snoring. 


In an article entitled “What You Should Know About 
Tuberculosis,” Dr. Moses J. Stone brings the encourag- 
ing message that “there is every reason to be optimistic 
about future progress and to realize that the tubercu- 
losis death rate can and will be lowered.” 
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“Sleep, 
Gentle 


Sleep’ 








It may look like the finish of a 
shooting fray, but it’s a midday siesta 
to this native of Indo-China. 


® 
” 





After a long journey across the desert to 
Cairo, this Egyptian boy and his burro rest 
by the roadside. 









‘A colorful jinrikisha-man of Durban, 
South Africa, refreshes himself by dozing 
between “drives.” 


Many of America’s tired business men 
could learn a lesson in relaxation from 
this merchant of Morocco who takes his 
midday nap among his wares. 
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Sex Education 


Like Darby and Joan, they lived contentedly in placid, uneventful domesticity. 


considerable shock as they approach 

and pass the age of 40. They have 
learned to look on “fat and forty” as being the 
zero hour of romance. As young people, they 
supposed that one so old would have lost every 
good reason for living. To be a solid burgher or 
a thrifty housewife of 40 has been supposed to 
be the end of everything, and now to find one- 
self at the halfway place or a little beyond seems 
incredible. Actually a large percentage of peo- 
ple are happier after this age than before. Par- 
ticularly is this true of those who have lived and 
loved wisely and not “too well.” The individual 
who can adjust his life and thinking to the fact 
that he is no longer a gay and irresponsible 
young thing will find many compensations for 
the fact that he can no longer swim across the 
lake or beat the young fellows at tennis. The 


Me MEN AND WOMEN experience a 





woman who can relax a 
bit at this time and smile 
indulgently at the mad 
struggle for beauty and 
youth has before her many 
happy days of compara- 
tive quiet and _ serenity. 

Of great importance in 
this process of adjustment 
is that which has to do 
with sex. Ordinarily peo- 
ple of 40 and above do not 
bear children. A few chil- 
dren are born of mothers 
above this age, but it is a 
rather risky adventure. 
Men may continue to be 
fertile for a long time past 
the 40 mark, but there is 
both economic and _ bio- 
logic objection to men be- 
ing fathers after they are 
much above 40. The possi- 
bility that the children will 
be left orphans in such 
‘ase is obvious. 

Is it to be supposed, 
then, that all the functions 
of the reproductive appa- 
ratus have been filled? 
Not at all. Usually there 
are children to be raised. 
The family still has a 
purpose. 

Couples who have en- 
joyed the embraces of 
-arlier life will still con- 
tinue to enjoy them and 
will not need to consider the possibility of preg- 
nancy and additional children with their many 
responsibilities. When the children are no longer 
underfoot, it is common to see a couple much 
more attached to each other than when they 
were so busy. It is, indeed, not unusual to see 
them almost like two young lovers, or perhaps 
more often like Darby and Joan, contentedly 
living a life of placid, uneventful domesticity. 

It is difficult, however, for younger people to 
see in this period anything but a tiresome and 
monotonous existence, and there are many who 
find themselves at 40 or above in an openly 
rebellious attitude. They want one more fling 
at “life” and may do foolish things in the effort 
to get it. The man who has been circumspect 
and careful about all such matters may indulge 
in sympathy for himself and think he has missed 
a great deal. Somewhat bored with the faithful 
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1x. Sex in Middle and Advanced Life 


but unromantic wife, he is prone to yearn for a 
younger and more vivacious companion. If 
some degree of affluence has rewarded his 
labors, he is in a position to indulge himself 
and be an easy prey for “gold-diggers” who 
really hold him in contempt. It is not unlikely 
that this period offers more urgent temptations 
than does any other. Certain it is that the 
opportunities for making a fool of oneself dur- 
ing this time are unexcelled. 

Likewise the unmarried person of this age is 
in danger. The unmarried woman who is 
approaching the end of what would and should 
have been the reproductive period of her life 
sees her youth slipping. Until this time she has 
usually hoped that the opportunity for family 
life would come, but she now rapidly resigns 
herself to the prospect of a lonesome and possi- 
bly bitter old age. She feels cheated. Life is 
going without ever having really bloomed or 
borne fruit. Something of the same feeling is 
experienced by married couples who have not 
had children. Fortunate, indeed, are those who 
have attained a vicarious parenthood, either by 
adopting children or by interesting themselves 
in children or young people. One woman enor- 
mously enriched her otherwise barren life by 
helping a dozen young people to get a college 
education. She did for these young people 
what she would have done for her own sons 
and daughters if she had had them. Doubtless 
she feels that they really are her own and that 
she shall live in them, as indeed she will. 
Whether or not childless persons escape the dol- 
drums will depend on whether they become 
interested in things outside themselves. It is so 
sasy for such unattached persons to become 
self centered and in this way to become typical 
“old maids.” Mothers do not become “old 
maids” for the good reason that they are more 
interested in their children than they are in 
themselves. Because they are interested in 
other people, other people are interested in 
them, and every one has a good time. In case 
the opportunity for marriage first comes in 
middle or advanced age, the problem of adjust- 
ment will be difficult, to say the least. 

lt is not uncommon to hear men say that 
when they will no longer be interested in a 
pretty face or figure they will be ready to die 
and that life will no longer be worth living. 
The loss of virility in men is looked on as a 
calamity. Such an attitude reveals an utter lack 
of understanding of the real meaning of life. 

Loss of virility is nature’s way of insuring 
against “exhaustion products”; it is her way of 
making sure that fathers will probably live until 


the work of raising the child is accomplished; 
it is her protection for the weakened and wasted 
organs of the body which in the wear and tear 
of life may have become injured to such an 
extent that ardent wooing, frequent sexual 
embrace and child bearing would be dangerous. 
What a fool the man is who seeks rejuvenation 
by some sort of gland operation or trans- 
plantation! Even if gland transplantations were 
successful, and they are not, little good could 
come from such meddling. It is like putting a 
powerful new motor into a rickety old chassis 
in the expectation of roaring along at 80 miles 
an hour. Of course, something breaks, usually 
an artery in the brain, and there is real trouble. 
New wine in old bottles has been a dangerous 
combination for so long that the possibilities of 
failure should be better appreciated. 

The elderly widower sometimes takes a young 
wife. How can a young woman be really in 
love with a man thirty or forty years her senior? 
For that matter, how can a man of that age who 
really understands things be really in love with 
a young woman? Ten years more will find him 
an old man, while she will be only starting to 
enjoy life. Clashes between the wife and his 
children, who are as old as she is, are inevitable. 
The suspicion that she loves his money rather 
than him; the fear that she may be interested in 
younger men; the painful effort to entertain her 
as a young wife deserves to be entertained; 
the fear that children may be born at a period 
in life when children would be a burden, and a 
dozen other fears, real and imaginary, take 
away every iota of the tranquility that should be 
the heritage of him who has lived long. Much 
wiser, indeed, is he who chooses a companion 
near his own age. 

Respect for gray hairs is a duty of the young. 
It is even more the duty of those who have the 
gray hairs. To see an old man becoming frisky 
with girls is revolting. 

In the same category is the middle-aged or 
elderly woman who tries to act and look like 
a “flapper.” The young people are right when 
they tell “grandma” to “be her age.” By this 
I do not mean that men and women of middle 
age should don the funereal black that formerly 
was the custom and that they should fold their 
hands and prepare to die. Quite the contrary! 
But women who dye their hair, have face- 
lifting operations, refuse to wear the glasses that 
they need, and nervously drive themselves to 
act as though they were mere girls do not fool 
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Man does his best to prepare his children for the work of the world. 


any one, and they wear themselves out trying 
to make the stream of life start over at the 
source. If their purpose could be accomplished, 
there would be some excuse for such measures; 
but of course they always lose. Almost any 
young girl can be pretty or even beautiful, but 
it takes a “heap o’ livin’” to make a beautiful 
old face. The lines of age are simply the char- 
acter lines that have been developed through 
years of habitual smiling or frowning, and they 
constitute real beauty or ugliness. The beauty 
of youth is “skin deep,” but the beauty of age 
“goes to the bone.” 

There is nothing that is so capable of building 
real character as a full understanding and 
appreciation of sex and its obligations. In times 
past, women have been taught to avoid sex as 
something vulgar and ugly. In consequence, 
many of them as soon as they were married 
became careless of their personal appearance 
and grew into the slatternly, careless type which 
is still seen everywhere. Some of them have 
seemed to be rather proud of the fact that they 
were unattractive. It has been supposed to be 
a sign of virtue; at least it removed them most 
effectively from temptation. The opposite 
extreme, and one that is equally disgusting, is 
the woman who never forgets her “sex appeal” 
and tries every sort of artificial means to hold 
her youthful appearance. Life to many of these 
women seems to be nothing but a struggle 
against the onslaughts of age. Hours are spent 
with hair-dressers, beauty experts and beauty 
doctors of all sorts. As a rule, sex to these 


women has not meant the bearing of children. 
They have emphasized that phase of the pro- 
gram which is merely a preliminary to the real 
purpose, and in consequence they are shallow 
and superficial. On the other hand, the woman 
who has loved her mate frankly and honorably, 
who has borne and.reared her children, who 
has sacrificed everything for her loved ones, 
who has known the pangs of unutterable dread 
and fear when they were in danger, who has 
felt her heart bursting with pride of them, who 
has smiled when she wanted to cry, who has 
loved and lived, develops in middle and 
advanced life a beauty that is the beauty of the 
Madonna. 

For those who are at middle age and who 
are capable of reading it, nothing so valuable 
has been written as a little book entitled “Old 
Age” by Aldred Scott Warthin, for forty years 
professor of pathology at the University of 
Michigan. It is the life philosophy of Dr. 
Warthin written when he was old and wise. It 
is written for the intelligent layman and only 
to a small degree in technical terms. Dr. 
Warthin points out that at every age some par! 
of the body is old and worn out and is making 
way for something else. Even before birth some 
parts have atrophied and made way for growing 
structures. At the time of birth the senile after- 
birth is dropped as worn out and useless. !! 
has served its purpose and is cast aside as use- 
less baggage. The thymus of the child is old, 
or should be, when the child is adolescent; tlic 
womb and the ovaries are old at 45; the prostaic 
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and the testicles are commonly old in the 
sixties; the body as a whole is old at 70 or 
shortly thereafter. Those who are religiously 
inclined, and religion is a great asset at this or 
any other age, will see in old age and death a 
further sublimation in which the earthly body 
is dropped, like the placenta at the time of 
birth, as being a useless incumbrance. 

Senility and death are seen by Dr. Warthin 
as perfectly natural processes, provided they do 
not come too soon. Death is, indeed, quite as 
necessary as birth. If there were no deaths, 
there soon could be no births, because the earth 
would be full and running over. The aged 
must make room for those who are younger 
and more vigorous. Even this is a part of the 
reproductive act. Man does his best to prepare 
his children for the work of the world, and then 
he must get out of the way so that they can do 
it. Unjust? Not at all! As a young man, he 
took the places of those who were older, and as 
an old man himself he can expect the same 
inevitable fate. In the relay race that is life, 
each runner is expected to do his best and then 
pass the torch on to his successor. Having done 
so, he can perform a last and valuable service 
by getting out of the way and taking care of 
himself in a way that will not divert the atten- 
lion of the one who is at the time carrying the 
responsibilities of the race. Every one who 
understands the purpose of life knows that “the 
game is the thing.” He is a poor sportsman 
who wants to carry the ball every time and will 
not submit to a substitution when the Coach 
calls him to the bench. 

A philosophy of this sort is more than may 
reasonably be expected of those who are cv. - 
stantly thinking of themselves and who are ever 
looking for their own pleasure and advantage. 
To some it will seem harsh. Parents will under- 
stand, however, and will be glad to make way 
for their children, as parents in all times have 
always made way for children. In other words, 
even this is a part of the reproductive instinct, 
using the term in its broadest sense. As the end 
of life must come, it is much better to be 
philosophic about it than to be like the small 
boy who has eaten his cake and is crying 
because it is all gone. 

The purpose of life is not primarily that we 
as individuals shall be royally entertained. It 
is too much to suppose that God, or nature, or 
whatever you wish to call the creative force, has 
made the universe in order that we as indi- 
viduals might have automobiles of the most 
approved design and full stomachs. Obviously 
one of the purposes of life is that the species 
inay be propagated. Another purpose, appar- 
cntly, is that man may use his wits to control 
the forces of nature about him and possibly to 
iiake something of himself. A misunderstand- 
ing of the real purpose of preventive and cura- 
uve medicine and of life itself is responsible for 
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a great deal of trouble and worry. Under the 
present system, for example, a physician is 
obliged to save and prolong human life as long 
as possible; and the essential wisdom of this is 
rarely questioned. Though an idiot’s life may 
be worse than useless, the physician is in honor 
bound to keep him alive. He can do no less, 
and no one would wish him to consider doing 
otherwise; but the real emphasis should be on 
the preservation and creation of those indi- 
viduals who would be an asset to the community 
and to the race. It is not that there is any 
objection to saving the lives of human derelicts, 
but rather that there is a wish that the main 
objective were the improvement of the general 


‘average. 


It is commonly said that health is more impor- 
tant than anything else. This is exactly the 
same sort of false philosophy that is responsible 
for the despondency that comes to those who 
are attaining advanced age. Health is not, or 
should not be, an end in itself; but rather it 
should be a means to an end. The parent is 
anxious to avoid sickness, not so much because 
of the suffering it entails as because of a wish 
to be able to take care of the children until they 
are able to take care of themselves. When a 
parent dies, the neighbors lament the loss of a 
friend and neighbor; but even keener is the 
regret that he or she has left little children. The 
parent who would not jeopardize his own health 
or safety for the sake of his child is not a real 
parent but a miserable imitation; and so, the 
aged person who appreciates and understands 
his rdle is much happier and more reconciled 
to the part that he must play whether or not 
he likes it. 

I do not mean that the middle aged and 
elderly person has nothing for which to live. 
The world needs badly the wisdom of these 
older people, their inspiration and _ their 
example. In the present connection I am merely 
anxious that they do not spoil the beauty of 
the sunset of life by a frantic search for the 
fountain of youth or by morbid brooding over 
the loss of that which, under the circumstances, 
they do well to lack. 

The person with the wise outlook will be 
buffered against the shock that comes at the age 
of 40 and the despondency that comes later 
when it seems that everything is over when 
actually it is merely the changing of the guard. 
He will see in his waning sexual powers a rea- 
son and a purpose, and he will therefore more 
easily be content that it should be so. He will 
be willing to let some one else carry the ball, 
and he will rejoice if the cause for which he 
has fought is being maintained by the young 
strong hands of those who follow. 


{Norr.—In the April issue of HyGe1a, Dr. Thurman 
B. Rice will continue his series on “Sex Education.” 
His subject will be “Education in Relation to the 
Family.” | 














V. 
Helping Baby to Grow Up 


ROWING UP is the biggest task that faces 
the baby. Every one knows persons who 
grow older but who never grow up. To 

get what they want, they use the same methods 
of whining and temper tantrums that they used 
as children. Seeing the unhappiness they cause 
themselves and others is warning enough to 
start the baby standing on his own sturdy feet. 
I. Baby cannot be helped to grow up if mother 
and father are frightened out of modern ideas 
of child training by outworn beliefs about the 
“good” mother or father. 


Grandparents too often thought they were 
doing their duty for their children by waiting 
on them. Sometimes they insist on doing 
everything for their grandchildren. They 
may feel that they are no longer useful in 
the world, and taking care of their grand- 
children helps to make them feel worth while. 
It is the parents’ duty to convince them that 
it helps even the little baby to help himself. 


II. Baby cannot be helped to grow up unless he 

learns the habit of success. 
If your baby is to feel the thrill of achieve- 
ment, you must study him to learn what he 
can do this month that he could not do last 
month. You may make the mistake of push- 
ing him too fast, so that he begins to protect 
himself by saying “no” or “I can’t” to every- 
thing. Sometimes you may find it so much 
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fun having a helpless baby in your arms to 
coddle and to pet that you will forget about 
the man he is to become. The right chances 
at the right time will give him endless oppor- 
tunities for accomplishment. Even in the 
care of babies there is much truth in the old 
saying, “success breeds success.” 


III. Baby cannot be helped to grow up if all 

obstacles that puzzle him are removed. 
A baby goes about solving his problems as 
you do, or as the greatest scientist does; that 
is, he tries first one answer and then another. 
The oftener baby chooses the right way, the 
more willing he becomes to tackle new 
troubles. Practice prepares him for bigger 
and bigger questions. Is it fair to move a 
chair for baby when he is wondering how to 
get around it? If you have seen his expres- 
sion of joy when he finds the answer, you will 
realize how much wiser it is to allow him to 
discover things for himself. 


IV. Baby cannot be helped to grow up if he does 
not become gradually more independent. 


Sometimes the arrival of a new baby, a 
birthday or a special trip makes you decide 
suddenly to have your baby help himself, and 
because he has had no previous training for 
this task, the results are disastrous. You 
should prepare him slowly from the earliest 
months, for there are many things a baby can 
do for himself before he is 2 years old. For 
example, never dress him as you would a 
large doll, but allow him to help from the 
time he is able to pull one stocking off. Then 
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he will learn to help with the dress, later to 
help put things on, and finally, even to help 
with front buttons. A baby will never remem- 
ber the joy of being helpless if he has always 
been a helper and has enjoyed it. 


V. Baby cannot be helped to grow up if he con- 
tinues infant feeding habits for too long a time. 


3ottle or breast feeding, after the docior 
advises weaning, is a big handicap to your 
baby. He may cry or fuss when you first take 
away the bottle; but you gain nothing in tak- 
ing it away for a little while and then giving 
it back at night or on special occasions. Give 
praise when your baby drinks from a cup. 
Also make it seem worth while to be grown 
up in trying to feed himself. It may be 
easier and quicker for you to feed him one 
spoonful after another, but baby can learn 
for himself after he has reached the age of 
18 months. He may spill things and he may 
dribble, but you are helping him to grow up. 
Give him a half hour to feed himself, and 
take away all food that is then uneaten. 


VI. Baby cannot be helped to grow up if you 
encourage him to feel sorry for himself when 
he falls or gets hurt a little. 


Your baby acts about these things just as you 
expect him to act. If you are too kind, his 
crying will last much longer than the hurt. 
If you try to make him laugh or get him 
interested in something else, you will be sur- 
prised how soon he will forget. Never speak 
of the naughty floor or stairs that make him 
stumble. It gives him an early habit of blam- 
ing others for his mistakes. Falls teach the 
baby greater care. Let him learn the lesson, 
so that he will look more carefully the next 
time. At the same time he will have had a 
chance to learn bravery. 


VII. Baby cannot be helped to grow up if he is 
never left to amuse himself alone. 


Your baby should always have a chance to 
play in his crib and carriage and later in a 
play pen, without any one to entertain him. 
Pushing the carriage from room to room 
because your baby cries when your work 
lakes you out of sight is getting your baby 
ready to demand amusement all the time. 
He will never find his own interesting adven- 
tures by following you about. The minute he 
is able to walk, he will cling to your skirts 
and refuse to talk to other children or friends. 
Free yourself and the baby from his need of 
constant attention. 


VIII. Baby cannot be helped to grow up if you 
urge him to recite cute bits of baby talk over 
and over again. 
Baby talk, which is cunning at 2 years, is no 
¥ 


longer funny when a child is 6 years old. It 
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is harder to unlearn than it is to learn. Chil- 
dren in school often make fun of baby talk. 
Think what a handicap it is for the child to 
start to school and have other children call 
him “sissy” or “baby” because you have 
enjoyed listening to cute talk that he has 
made up. He is forming word habits by 
listening to you long before he starts to talk. 
Give him a chance to imitate correct speech 
rather than to build a strange, cooing lan- 
guage which can be understood only by you. 


These are only a few hints for helping baby to 
grow up, but these ideas may start you thinking 
about similar points. If so, you cannot help 
but find additional ways of meeting the special 
needs of your own child. 

If you follow the suggestions given in this series 
of articles, you will build more than a healthy, 
happy baby who gives little trouble. All his 
life your baby will find it easier to meet his 
problems because of the fine beginning you 
have given him. Let us take stock of exactly 
the ends toward which mothers and fathers are 
working in the early infancy of their children. 
Some big, serious-sounding problems develop 
even before the baby is 2 years old. If he has 
been started in the right direction, he is, by that 
age, gaining courage, self reliance, concentra- 
tion, responsibility and sociability. What greater 
goals can you discover? Mothers and fathers 
who keep alive these aims will help their baby 
to grow up to be happy, to get along well with 
other people and to be useful in his special job 
in life. 


(THe Enp 
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Baby should sometimes be left to amuse himself. 
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TRAINING |, FOR ATHLETICS 


Chapter XVI. Training for Golf 


ACH YEAR more boys are taking up 
the game of golf. Moreover, in some 
high schools of the United States, golf 

is now either an intramural sport (compe- 
tition within the school) or it is an inter- 
school activity. 

Unlike many other sports, it is not neces- 
sary to train severely for golf. To do so 
would take much of the joy out of a health- 
building, recreational game. If he is at all 
serious with his golf, a boy will, of course, 
want to keep his body in a generally 
healthy condition. Dissipating and good 
golf never go together. 

That boys in their teens can be excellent 
golfers has been proved during the last few 
years. Undoubtedly the most outstanding 
example of this fact is Horton Smith, the 
professional. At 18 and 19 years of age he 
was competing for national honors. In 1928 
and 1929 he won his way to golfing fame 
by winning tournaments in various sec- 
tions of the United States and was chosen 
a member of the Rider Cup team, which 
played in the English open championship. 

Horton Smith is one who believes in 
keeping in good condition for golf, and he 
has proved that such training works. He 

7 does not smoke and he is in bed every 

Horton Smith oa eae night by 9 or 10 at the latest. Having 
believes in keep- a FS signed a pledge several years ago with his 
dition my golf. - ae 4 family physician, he has never broken it 
by indulging in intoxicants of any kind. 

Special exercises for golf are not neces- 
sary; you can best train your muscles by 
playing. Some golfers practice the pivot 
and swing in regular motion, an exercise 
which undoubtedly loosens the muscles. 
Prior to playing a round of golf it is well 
to warm up the muscles thoroughly. This 

can be done by going to the 
practice cage and swinging 4 
few times with each club that you 
are going to use on the course. 

Then, finally, if you would he 
even an average golfer you must 
have almost a supermental atti- 
tude. Never play golf with the 
idea in your mind that you are 
trying to beat some one else. In 
golf you are competing, first, wit!) 
yourself, and, second, with “ol: 
man par.” You will save your- 


By ALFRED E. PARKER self much trouble if you keep 
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AND HEALTH 


and Competitive Swimming 


these two facts in mind; and perhaps if you 
play long enough, you may some day beat the 
“old man.” 

Training for swimming requires much more 
self discipline than is necessary in training for 
golf. Boys who are participating in competi- 
tive swimming ought to see to it that they do 
a great deal of training for this sport. It is an 
activity that brings into use nearly every muscle 
in the body and requires much stamina. 

Most swimmers, realizing how hard it is to 
compete in a swimming race, make every effort 
to keep their bodies in first class condition. 
There are some who scoff at any attempt at 
training. One of these scoffers recently entered 
along distance ocean swim. Onlookers reported 
that just before the race this scoffer boasted of 
the fact that he never trained. Furthermore, 
this swimmer thought it quite a “stunt” to eat 
a hearty meal a short time before the race 
began. The result, though, was what any one 
who knows anything about the body would 
have predicted; he did not last 3 miles. Sea- 
sick and exhausted, he was hauled onto a boat. 

To try to’ avoid training for sports is folly. 
You can avoid training, but you will never do 
much in athletic activity. In swimming, much 
time must be spent in accustoming the muscles 
to the intricate job that is before them. In the 
early season this can best be done by working 
for form and not for speed. Try to perfect your 
stroke at half speed so that when you do speed 
up there is not a flaw in your movements. 

You can develop the crawl kick by extending 
your hands forward, clasping them together and 
kicking for the length of the pool; or you can 
hold onto a life buoy or a board and propel 
vourself through the water by means of the 
crawl kick. Shoulder and arm power can be 
had by using them alone without the kick. 

Preparing for events from the 50 yard swim 
up to the 440 yard swim is best accomplished 
by slowly swimming from a quarter to a half 
mile each day. This slow swimmirg for long 
distances corresponds to daily jogging around 
the track by the athlete to condition his muscles. 
Daily deep breathing exercises are helpful, too, 
in building up the wind. 

Surely, at all times, the competitive swimmer 
inust adhere strictly to the general training 
rules of proper diet, sufficient sleep and no 
smoking. A swimmer needs a great deal of 
wind and he needs reserve endurance; to have 
these two necessities he must train. 
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Try to perfect your stroke at half speed. 


Competitive swimming is not easy. You may 
be quickly discouraged as many are. However, 
to make you a winner in swimming races your 
attitude must be such that you do not become 
discouraged. Stay with it. Poor swimmers 
have, by continual hard plugging, come out on 
top and won in stiff competition. 


Chapter XVII. Training for Tennis 


OT SO very long ago an Easterner was 

visiting at the Berkeley Tennis club, 
located across the bay from San Francisco. A 
true tennis enthusiast, this stranger went from 
court to court, watching various players. At 
one court he was quite surprised to see a man 
of medium build, dressed in white, operating a 
machine that looked like a miniature anti- 
aircraft gun. 

At intervals the man in white manipulated 
this machine, and it belched forth a tennis ball 
which, on going into the opposite court, was 
promptly returned by a boy who seemed to be 
about 17 years of age. For nearly an hour the 
visitor watched this boy practice his stroke as 
the machine threw balls at him. Then the boy’s 
place was taken by a smaller boy who, the man 
noticed, was remarkably accurate in returning 
the ball and drove it as hard as a man. 

Unable to master his curiosity, the visitor 
inquired of a passing tennis player the name of 
the boy. 

“That is Sammy Lee, boys’ champion of the 
state of Washington,” replied the tennis player 
pleasantly. 

“And who is the man handling that queer 
machine?” further questioned the visitor. 

The tennis player laughed and replied, “Why 
that is ‘Pop’ Fuller, and he is just trying out 
the ball-throwing machine.” 

“Well,” commented the stranger, “I cannot 
say that I have heard of Pop Fuller.” 
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Sam Lee has a powerful forehand stroke 


“Pop Fuller never was a hand to make him- 
self known. He has been doing voluntary 
coaching here at the club for years. Besides 
assisting Helen Wills, he has coached such play- 
ers as ‘Buddy’ Chandler, intercollegiate cham- 
pion in 1925 and 1926; Cranston Holman, junior 
national champion in 1925; Tom Stow, who, 
with Buddy Chandler, won the intercollegiate 
doubles in 1926; and Sidney B. Wood, who won 
the national boys’ doubles championship with 
Keith Gledhill in 1926. Yes, Pop can tell any 
one a few things about tennis.” 

“With such a record,” returned the visitor, “I 
should think that he could.” 

For fully another hour the visitor watched 
Pop Fuller handle the ball-throwing machine; 
and then as the coach prepared to leave the 
court, the Easterner engaged him in conver- 
sation. “I am quite a tennis enthusiast myself,” 
began the stranger, “and I have two sons back 
East. One is 14 years old and the other 18, and 
they play fairly good tennis. Each one has won 
two or three local championships.” 

“Tennis is a game to get enthusiastic about,” 
-agerly replied Pop Fuller. “I’m glad to hear 
your boys are doing well at tennis. For exer- 
cise, for the development of real sportsmanship, 
for slight likelihood of physical injury and for 
outdoor enjoyment, there is no game to com- 
pare with tennis. Of course, every boy cannot 
become a tennis champion, but any boy who is 
able-bodied can become a tennis player and 
reap the benefits to the mind and body which 
the game has to confer. Tennis is the only game 
that a boy can learn to play at such an early 
age and continue to play so late in life, for 
every one may enjoy it from 6 to 60. 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” responded 
the stranger, “for I have always more or less 
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and an equally effective backhand stroke. 


held the same opinion. I am sure my boys are 
much healthier today for having played tennis.” 

“There is no doubt of it,” commented the 
coach. “Tennis is perhaps the only game that 
exercises every muscle in the body. All the 
muscles are used and developed, from those 
which control the eye to those which control 
the feet. For this reason no special muscular 
training is needed; the game itself fulfils every 
requirement. 

“And on the mental side, surely, no game 
leads to better development of the brain. The 
brain must do its part in the study of the 
opponent’s method of play and the decision as 
to how best to circumvent his strategy with bet- 
ter strategy. A recent survey of scholarship 
standings among the students of five of the lead- 
ing universities of the country showed that the 
tennis players had better marks than_ those 
engaged in any other line of athletic activity. 

“You may not care to hear me talk so much 
about tennis,” and Pop Fuller laughed, “but you 
have hit on my pet interest. Your sons are 
fortunate in being tennis players. As a means 
of preparation for the business or profession of 
later life, tennis cultivates in the boy a spirit 
of true sportsmanship and the ability to con- 
sider the other person’s point of view, since it is 
the one game in which the player decides the 
points of play for or against himself.” 

“T like your opinions on tennis,” said the man 
from the East. “Right now my boys are train- 
ing for championship matches that they are to 
enter next month. What is your opinion about 
training for tennis?” 

“Training is as necessary in tennis as it is in 
any other sport,” answered the tennis coach. 
“As you know, overexertion is as possible in 
tennis as in any other form of exercise, and i 
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The camera catches Carl Holmes as he starts— 


boy should be counseled to use discretion in 
the number of sets he plays without resting. 

“As for definite training, I should say that a 
boy should not smoke. Many a potential cham- 
pion has failed by reason of the use of tobacco. 
Then, too, he must be careful as to his diet. 
Light, easily digested foods are best, and the 
food should be eaten not less than an hour and 
a half previous to a match. 

“I should advise your boys to play regularly 
for a period of ten days, at least, before the start 
of tournament play; but they should not overdo. 
It is foolish to begin a tournament tired and 
listless.” 

“I shall take your message back to my boys,” 
said the stranger in taking his leave, “and I know 
that they will be glad to hear your advice.” 

Thus it was that Pop Fuller, maker of tennis 
champions, had occasion to express his views on 
training rules. Perhaps it has never occurred 
lo you that tennis requires much _ physical 
strength. To play a hard set of tennis is to 
bring into vigorous action a large proportion of 
the muscles of the body, and a game that 
requires so much muscle activity necessitates a 
certain amount of special training. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary that a 
tennis player should hold as rigidly to training 
rules as does a basketball player or a football 
player. Tennis is a game that is recreational 
in its character; it is a game that is played for 
the pure pleasure of playing. To be thinking 
every second about training rules would take 
much nervous energy that should be 
reserved for pleasurable participation in the 
fame, 

Like any other athlete, a tennis player must 
learn the general rules of health; he must build 
« healthy body. Dissipation and tennis never 


too 








and as he completes his serve. 


work together. Strict training rules serve their 
purpose best when they are adhered to prior to 
a match. 

Here is the opinion of Carl Holmes, 17 vears 
of age, who is a member of the Berkeley Tennis 
club, who holds the northern California high 
school singles title and who in 1927 ranked 
second among the boy tennis players of the 
Pacific Coast: 

“When I am preparing for important matches 
I watch my eating, being careful never to eat 
between meals. If I have a match scheduled for 
an hour or so after a meal, I eat very lightly. 
Sometimes prior to a match I take only a sand- 
wich and a glass of milk. 

“I have found that I can play much better 
when I have had regular sleep every night. 
Experience has taught me that it is better not 
to play the day before a scheduled match. 

“It is mighty good, I think, for a player to 
keep on edge mentally and be able at the same 
time to avoid worrying. Many times I have 
found that lying down before a match helps me. 
It not only rests me, but it makes me calmer. 
I am sure that a tennis player’s mental condi- 
tion is as important as his physical condition. 

“Usually when I go into a match I have an 
inferiority complex. I am sure that the other 
fellow is so much better than I am that I haven't 
a chance. Last summer when I went to southern 
California to play in the La Jolla tournament, 
I resolved that I would change my mental atti- 
tude. I determined to win. I made up my mind 
I was going to play as good tennis as I could 
every second. And, to my surprise, I found that 
such a mental attitude worked. I won that 
tournament more easily than I have ever won 
a tournament in my life.” 

(To be continued) 
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Modern ‘Uoodooism 





Keystone 
“cures” his chief’s headache 
by placing an apple at the base of his brain! 


The medicine man 


Part II 
Te CIVILIZED PEOPLE both the ghost 


theory of disease and suction as a means 

of cure are absurd. But the therapeutic 
expedient known as “cupping,” which is so 
much in vogue today, especially in the country 
districts, had its beginning in the sucking 
method of the medicine man. 

The bone of an eagle’s wing is used as a suck- 
ing instrument by the native doctor in Alaska. 
Here the transition from sucking with the mouth 
to a real cupping instrument is seen. By the 
use of a cupping glass in the case of a boil, for 
example, the blood is drawn to the surface of 
the body where the boil is located, and the white 
blood cells combat and overcome the germs 
causing the boil, and thus a cure is effected. The 
procedure of cupping is recognized in the 
twentieth century as a scientific measure, but it 
was discovered unwittingly and unawares by the 


By JOHN LEE MADDOX 


medicine man, whose intention was not to bring 
the blood to the periphery but to abstract an 
evil spirit. 

Another method of exorcism is by kneading 
and massaging the body. The process as prac- 
ticed in Central Australia has been described 
as follows by eye-witnesses: 


A middle-aged man fell sick. His illness was at once 
ascribed to the fact that he had deliberately done what 
he perfectly well knew was contrary to the custom, 
and no one was in the least surprised. 

Among the men in the camp were five doctors, and 
as the case was evidently a serious one, they were 
called into consultation. One of them, a celebrated 
medicine man from a neighboring tribe, gave it as 
his opinion that the bone of a dead man, attracted 
by the camp fire, had entered the body of the patient 
and was causing the trouble. The others agreed with 
this opinion, but, not to be outdone by a stranger, the 
oldest home-doctor of the tribe decided that in addi- 
tion to the bone, an arabillia, or wart of the gum 
tree, had somehow got inside the man’s body, 

The three less experienced men looked very grave, 
but said nothing beyond the fact that they fully con- 
curred in the diagnosis of their colleagues. At all 
events it was decided that both the bone and the wart 
must be removed, and under cover of darkness they 
were in part supposed to be removed after much 
sucking and rubbing of the body of the patient. 


The following passage describes the way in 
which a Navaho medicine man treated a sick 
woman: 

She was lifted by two other women and laid on 
her side with face to the east. While she lay there 
the medicine man, amid much singing, walked around 
her, inscribed a straight line in the earth at her feet 
and then erased it with his foot, inscribed at her head 
a cross and rubbed it out in the same manner, traced 
radiating lines in all directions from her body and 
obliterated them, gave her a light massage, whistled 
over her from head to foot, whistled all around her 
and whistled toward the smoke hole as if whistling 
something away. But his last operation was a severe 
massage, in which he kneaded every part of her bods 
forcibly and pulled her joints hard, whereat she 
groaned and made demonstrations of suffering. 


The Fire Spirit as Friend and Foe 


Fire is regarded by the medicine man as a 
powerful means of driving out spirits. Whence 
came fire? How in the beginning did man 
obtain possession of it? 

In volcanic regions its discovery is easily 
explained; it was belched up from the depths of 
the earth. To the savage mind there is bul 
one explanation of volcanic eruption: it |s 
mysterious, and therefore it is due to spir!! 
activity. Hence the resulting fire either col- 
tains a spirit or is itself a spirit. 
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In nonvoleanic regions there are other expla- 
nations. Electrical storms have always occurred 
over all the earth. Fire, then, must have come 
from the lightning’s flash which ignited the 
trees of the forest and the grass of the steppes. 
But since lightning comes from the skies, it 
must, in savage thought, be sent by the spirits 
who abide in the heavenly regions. 

Fire crackles, sputters and inflicts pain when 
one comes too near it. The primitive man 
ascribes these powers to the spirit that is in the 
fire, or to the spirit that is the fire itself. Since 
the fire either is or contains a spirit, the savage 
believes it may be used to drive away infernal 
spirits. He finds fire serviceable in ridding him- 
self of his mundane foes. And, since fire is an 
active means of vanquishing earthly enemies, 
it follows, according to the reasoning of primi- 
tive man, that it will be equally advantageous 
in driving off invisible and spiritual foes. 

One writer reports that among the Yakuts, a 
primitive tribe of northern Siberia, “a boy 
whose finger had become inflamed came to the 
conclusion that a ‘yor’ or spirit had established 
itself in the finger. This opinion was shared 
by a group of bystanders. Desiring to drive out 
the spirit, the boy took a burning coal and 
began to apply it around the place while blow- 
ing upon it. When the burned flesh began to 
blister and then burst into a little crackle the 
curious group which had crowded around him 
flew back with cries of terror. But the wounded 
boy, with a smile of satisfaction, said, “You saw 
how it (the spirit) jumped out.’” 


Fire—the Only Infallible Germicide 


It is really striking to note that the medicine 
man unconsciously and accidentally, by the use 
of fire as a cure, initiated a scientific procedure, 
for fire is the only infallible germicide known 
to the scientific world. Water is purified and 
surgical instruments are sterilized by it, and 
the cooking of food destroys germs of disease, 
thus preventing many a period of sickness. 

The invaluable process of cauterizing infected 
bites and wounds goes back to a cure used by 
the Araucanians, by the Gilbert Islanders and 
by the Indians of southern California. When 
those primitive peoples applied the live coal to 
the infected wound, they did it for the purpose 
of driving out the evil spirit; but what they 
really did was to cauterize the wound. 

Among primitive peoples, water is considered 
a powerful means of influencing the spirits. 
The sea rolls; the breakers roar; the waves lash 
the shore, and rivers flow ceaselessly. All 
this calls for explanation. Floods overwhelm 
men and beasts; canoes are overturned, and 
the occupants are drowned. The savage, there- 
fore, reasons that water abounds in spirits who 
do these beautiful, mysterious and _ terrible 
things. And so the medicine man uses water 
as an occult power. 
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He observes that water can cleanse clothing, 
weapons and the human body. Why, then, can- 
not water spirits cleanse and purify invisible 
impurities? Here is an anticipation of modern 
baptismal rites and also of hydrotherapy, 
including the cold bath, the hot bath, the wet 
sheet pack, the Russian bath and the Turkish 
bath, all of which are recognized methods of 
aiding sufferers from various ailments. They 
all go back to the efforts of the shaman to 
banish spirits by means of water. 


Ways of Winning Over the Unfriendly Spirits 

Instead of trying to drive out the spirit, if 
he thinks it is friendly, the medicine man tries 
to win it over, to make it favorably rather than 
unfavorably disposed toward the patient. If the 
shaman thinks the friendly gods are angry, he 
tries to propitiate or appease them. 

Among all primitive peoples the most unfail- 
ing means of appeasing the angry gods is 
thought to be the offering of blood; the medi- 
cine man reasons, if the deities relished the 
taste of blood when they were living, they still 
relish it now that they are in heaven or invisible. 

Among the Aztecs and Mayas of ancient Mex- 
ico, for instance, the ruling houses descended 
from conquering cannibals. Their idols were 
fed with human hearts. When the priests 
represented to the kings that the idols were 
starving, war was waged and prisoners were 
taken “because the gods demanded something 
to eat,” and for that reason many human lives 
were sacrificed every year. 

A woman living in the Madras Presidency, 
India, was unable to bear children. This was 
said to be due to a spirit that had taken up 
residence within her. Her father consulted an 
exorciser, who declared that a human sacrifice 
was necessary. One night her father, the spirit 





Brown Brother 


The chief tribesman tests the concoction which 
is to be used in the medicine show. 





Keystone 
The medicine man beats the shoulders of his 
patient in order to drive out the evil spirit. 


doctor and six companions met at an appointed 
place, and after religious exercises they sent for 


the victim. He came, without suspecting any 
danger, and was given so much alcoholic drink 
that he became intoxicated. His head was then 
cut off, and his blood, mingled with rice, was 
offered to the gods as a sacrifice. 

But it is not always necessary for the medi- 
cine man to kill some one in order to obtain 
blood to offer to the spirits. The skin of the 
head is sometimes cut with a snail’s shell, and 
the blood is then caught in rags and laid beside 
a corpse as a substitute for a victim. 


Blood-Bread—a Protective Food 


The ears and shoulders are sometimes 
pierced, and the blood is gathered with a 
sponge and squeezed out above a sacrificial 
vessel. The Incas of Peru bled young boys and 
mixed the blood with bread. Such blood-bread 
was thought to be protection from the spirits. 
In Africa, lopping or piercing the ears is per- 
formed for the same purpose. 

There are persons living today who may 
remember the time when it was generally 
believed by cultivated people that piercing the 
ears was a sure remedy for eye trouble; but 
they are probably not aware that this belief 
had its beginning in the efforts of the medicine 
man to propitiate disease spirits by bloodletting. 

Among the primitive people along the River 
Darling in New South Wales, very weak and 
sick patients are fed blood abstracted from the 
bodies of their male friends. As a rule the blood 
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is taken as soon as it is drawn, but sometimes 
hot ashes are mixed with it, thus cooking the 
blood to a slight extent. Granted that this prac- 
tice is disgusting, it is scarcely more so than 
that of nineteenth century physicians, who pre- 
scribed fresh animal blood for anemic and 
tubercular patients. 

The really striking thing about sacrificial 
bloodletting is that the medicine man, in his 
efforts to appease the angry spirits by offering 
the patient’s blood, unconsciously and inadver- 
tently initiated a therapeutic agency which has 
never been abandoned—that of venesection, or 
the cutting of veins to draw away some of the 
patient’s blood. 


Some Savage Practices That Benefit Civilization 

In the seventeenth and the early part of the 
eighteenth centuries, bloodletting was applied 
to every form of sickness. During the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, however, there 
was a reaction against its excessive use, and 
the practice was to a great extent discontinued. 
But within the last few years there has been 
a revival in its favor because of its gen- 
erally recognized advantages. Here again the 
twentieth century physician owes something to 
the medicine man and has been benefited by 
his savage practices. 

It must not be forgotten, also, that the medi- 
cine man’s mistaken idea of driving out disease 
spirits by forcing the patient to swallow disgust- 
ing concoctions really led to the discovery of 
drugs and medicines which have vomitory and 
cathartic effects, remedies indispensable in 
every modern medicine chest. In another work, 
I have traced scores of useful drugs and medi- 
cines back to the customs and actions of the 
shamans. 

Good has come out of evil. I have been try- 
ing to suggest how some of the most cherished 
ideals and practices, some of the most valuable 
and inspiring customs of today have been 
anticipated by and have grown out of the 
ridiculous and dreadful superstitions and prac- 
tices of benighted savages, human beings in a 
low state of development. Many a primitive 
and barbarous custom, influenced by present- 
day civilization, education and religion, has 
evolved into something really fine. This process 
is still going on, and it is a glorious thing to 
watch. 

The growth of political institutions is tre- 
mendously aided by the activities of the medi- 
cine man class in primitive societies. The 
shamans enforce discipline on wild and loosely 
governed tribes; they compel conformity to 
such religion as there is and to such govern- 
ment as there is. They cooperate with the civil 
power in enforcing submission to constituted 
political authority. I observed a striking illus- 
tration of this at Bontoc, in the mountain 
province of northern Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
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A Bontoe Igorot was serving in the Philippine 
constabulary when he sickened and died from 
pneumonia. At the funeral his relatives, believ- 
ing that he had been murdered by Benguet 
Igorots, traditional enemies of their clan, nearly 
prevailed on the Bontoc people to make a head- 
hunting raid on the villages of Benguet for 
blood revenge. The United States authorities 
assembled the Bontoc priests and explained to 
them the real cause of the death. Those 
shamans then persuaded the angry relatives 
that their suspicions were unfounded, and the 
trouble was averted. 

Even in religion one can easily see how the 
fantastic methods of the medicine man have 
been transformed into purposes that are in the 
highest degree noble, inspiring and spiritual. 
It is a far cry from exorcism to prayer, from 
the bizarre costume of the shaman to the digni- 
fied robes of the clergyman, from the unintelli- 
gible gibberish of the savage witch-doctor to the 
stately Greek and Latin ritual. But this is the 
good that has come out of evil. 

Our customs and institutions still resemble 
those of the medicine man in their external 
aspects. But what a difference in their mean- 
ing and effect! 


Much Remains to Be Done 


It is far easier to see what customs have been 
changed and what has been done than it is to 
realize how much there still is that is unchanged 
and how much there is to be done. The “pow- 
wow” doctors who are found in large towns and 
cities all over the country have already been 
mentioned. In one place in Pennsylvania the 
main pow-wow doctor is a college graduate who 
was once the high school principal and has 
now given up teaching to devote all his time to 
“pow-wowing.” So it goes; they can be found 
everywhere in all walks of life. 

In large cities there is still an amazing 
amount of superstition which has not yet been 
affected by religion, scientific medicine and 
good government. According to a recent public 
statement, there are at least twenty voodoo doc- 
tors, or Negro shamans, still active in Harlem, 
in New York City, wresting shekels from the 
present-day superstitious. One of them, im- 
pressive in gold-rimmed nose-glasses, a frock 
coat and a silk hat, presents a business card, 
reading, “Love apples in all forms; and spells 
of all kinds broken.” Another, who goes by 
the name of “Macon Moe,” dispenses in $2 vials 
“black cat’s ankle dust,” which is sold for the 
purpose of preventing all misery, physical and 
financial, 

Other Harlem shamans are said to have their 
own special magic cures, for which they use 
such magic names as “happy-dust,” “King 
Solomon’s marrow,” “black cat’s wishbone,” 
“lix-the-boss powders,” “devil-root herbs” and 
“easy life powder.” 





Some of these magic mixtures are sold on the 
streets, but most of the voodoo doctors have 
private oflices, sometimes cellars, where they 
receive their patients. They have a pomposity 
and self confidence among the more ignorant 
Negroes that is often amusing. Now and then 
they run afoul of the law, but as a general thing 
they save themselves by not ministering to phys- 
ical ills. Their amulets and charms, like the 
amulets and charms of all shamans, are for the 
purpose of banishing evil spirits. The names 
of these voodoos are picked to impress the 


hearer with their powers; “High Ike, the 
Conqueror,” “New Moon Abe,” and “Dusty 


Golightly” are some of the elaborate titles which 
they use. 

The superstitious belief in the power of 
amulets and charms is not confined to savages 
and Negroes. Highly civilized white men are 
known to wear charms that remind one of 
savage customs. There is a certain Wall Street 
broker, for example, who is said to carry in the 
locket of his watch-chain a spider’s web spun 
in a graveyard. 


But these superstitions are passing. They will 


soon be done away with or changed into beliefs 
and practices far better and far more noble. It 
is thus that the human race progresses. 

(THE Enp| 





Fire is regarded by the medicine man as a power- 
ful means of driving out spirits. Over a steaming 
kettle, prayers are being offered in behalf of the 
patient who is standing in the background. 
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Water, Water Every where— 


but it is hard to get in some parts of the 
eastern hemisphere. Would Westerners 
be more appreciative of their daily eight 
glasses if it were as precious as it is in 
these lands? 


Century 


An Australian agriculturist has placed a 600 gallon 
water tank on an old tree. A 3 horsepower engine pumps 
water from a creek 40 yards away. 


Thompson 


With the aid of natives and a mechani- 
cal digger, a trench is opened for the 
Mosul pipe line, which will bring water 
from Karkuk, Iraq, to Haifa, Palestine. 
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Thompson 
More than $38,000,000 is required 


for the materials used in constructing 
the Mosul pipe line. 


Algerian natives know where to 
find the Sahara’s precious waters. 
Some wells are 20 feet deep. 
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Ewing Galloway 
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FLEET-FOOT and 
LAUGHING ONE 


By 
Elizabeth Blaine Jenkins 


F YOU SAY to yourself, “It was long, long, 

| long,” and keep on saying “long” for five 
minutes before you say “ago,” it would be 

almost as long ago as this story happened. 
Fleet-foot and the Laughing One lived about 
the year 12,000 B. C. 

The world was young and beautiful. There 
were animal trails through the mighty forests, 
but there were no roads made by. man. There 
were no cities or towns or palaces. There was 
not even a wooden hut or a goatskin tent. Men 
lived in caves and sat on seats of stone. The 
only soft resting places in the caves were heaps 
of leaves covered with the dried skins of ani- 
mals. The people hacked shelves out of the 
stone sides of the caves, and there they stored 
their precious belongings—stone hammers, flint 
knives and spear points, clam-shell dishes and 
sharp sticks. These tools and the big hunting 
spear were their only means of protection from 
the wild and beautiful world outside the cave 
a world in which strange, fierce beasts prowled 
or came snooping about the big stone that 
barred the opening to the cave. 

Fleet-foot and the Laughing One lived with 
their father and mother and Goo, the Little One, 
in a cave on the slope of a mountain. They 
had moved away from the Spear People in the 
valley because they could find more to eat on 
the mountain slope. They picked red berries 
and dried them. They dried meat in the sun- 
shine. They knew that the time of the white 
show would come and food would be scarce. 
They heaped roots and berries in the corners 
of the cave so that they would not be hungry 
during the long winter. They were happy uatil 
the Evil Spirit of Sickness entered the cave and 
slipped into the body of Goo, so that he coughed 
and grew thin and cried in the night. 

The Spear People thought that sickness was 
an evil spirit that crept into bodies and could 
be driven out by magic. They offered flesh to 
the Spirit, thinking that would put him in such 
a good humor that he would leave the sick one 
in peace. If that failed, they sent for the 
Dancing One, and that was terrible! The 





Dancing One howled and shrieked and tried to 
frighten the Spirit away. 

Goo’s mother had offered a nice little rabbit 
lo the Spirit, but it did not make Goo well; so 
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Fleet-foot shouted 
with joy. = 


Big Father went 
down into the valley [ 
to fetch the Dancing 





One. Fleet-foot and the . 
Laughing One hated and \ 


feared him. They crouched 

in a corner of the cave and trembled when the 
Dancing One entered. He carried huge horns 
which he put on his head; then he fastened ani- 
mal tails and strands of sharp ugly teeth to his 
body and began to jump up and down and 
make horrible noises. 

“He will pinch Goo until he screams. He 
says that pinches out the Spirit,” whispered 
Fleet-foot. 

“I watched him when he pinched the cough 
out of Mother, and I didn’t see an Evil Spirit,” 
replied the Laughing One. 

Just then the Laughing One coughed. She 
had some aches in her body, and she shivered 
with cold and fright. 

She whispered to Fleet-foot, “Come, let’s run 
away. We can climb up to our waterfall, and 
the Ugly One can’t climb that high. If he hears 
my cough, he will try to beat his old Spirit out 
of me. If he does, I shall scratch and bite him.” 

Just as she said this, Goo screamed in pain, 
because he was being pinched. So Fleet-foot 
and the Laughing One slipped through the 
shadows of the cave, and from the entrance of 
the cave they rolled back the big stone very 
quietly, a tiny bit at a time. Then they seized 
a burning brand and a large spear, and went 
scrambling up the steep slopes before Big 
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Father could catch them. Big Father shouted 

and waved his arms angrily, but neither Fleet- 

foot nor the Laughing One looked back. They 

climbed up and up, clinging to the gnarled roots 

of the mighty forest trees and swinging them- 

selves up the rocky cliffs as easily as monkeys 

climb trees. The Laughing One carried the 

brand in her strong little teeth, because she had 

to use her hands for climbing. Fleet- 

foot threw the spear so that it stuck 

in the tree trunks; then he climbed 

up to it and threw it higher. 

They were panting, and_ they 

sometimes clung helplessly before 

they could find a place for their 

two feet; but they were strong 

and agile, and so after a long 

struggle they reached the top. 

Then they laughed and made 

ugly faces in the direction of the 

Dancing One, who had run out of the 

cave to help Big Father make his two 

cubs come back with him into the cave. 
“There is no Evil Spirit in me!” shouted 

Fleet-foot above the sound of wind and waters. 
“You shall not pinch the cough out of me, 

Ugly One! I shall hide in our warm cave up 

here by the Singing Water and warm myself 

in the sun. Then my cough will go away.” 
In vain did Big Father call to them to return. 

His voice sounded small and far away, and soon 


he went back into the cave with the Dancing 
One and called no more. 

When Fleet-foot and the Laughing One began 
to breathe more easily, they climbed a steeper 
and shorter cliff; and there they were, in the 


most beautiful spot in the young world! It was 
a broad ledge. On one side of it one could see 
the opening to the cave; on the other, a silver 
waterfall made a wind-blown melody. It leaped 
down in a rainbow colored mist to a wide, deep 
pool, before it made a second leap into the 
valley far below. 

Fleet-foot shouted with joy. 

“We can spear the little Jumping Ones and 
catch fish in the pool,” he said, “and live better 
than Big Father can live, down in the valley. 
Come, let us make our fire, or the cave tigers 
will come snoop-snooping around, with their 
hungry insides to fill.” 

The Laughing One shivered and said, “When 
night comes, we must roll the big stone tight 
against the mouth of the cave and cover up in 
our warm skins. Then the tigers may howl to 
the moon, for all we shall care!” 

They built a fire in the cave and gathered 
leaves and mosses to make a bed. All summer 
long they had carried the spear points that Big 
Father gave them, and had made a heap of 
them in their play-cave. Fleet-foot found a 
stone hammer, a flint knife and the clam-shell 
dishes which they had saved so carefully. 
Before long they had a huge heap of wood 
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which the Singing Water had flung on the ledge 
so that the sun might dry it well. 

“Now,” said Fleet-foot, “we must find some. 
thing to eat, for I am as hungry as a gray wolf.” 

Before the words were out of his mouth, the 
Laughing One cried, “Look, in the pool, | say 
a big silver fish! Oh, a very big one! It was 
as long as I am, and as big around as this,” 

She made a hoop of her arms to show 
how big the fish was.  Fleet-fooj 
laughed because he did not believe 
that the fish could be so big, but 
he climbed on his log boat and 
paddled out into the pool to see 

what he could see. 

The pool was wide and still, 
but at one end it flowed more 
swiftly, then leaped down the 
rocks to another pool below, 

Fleet-foot had to paddle carefully 
and keep his log from getting into 
the current. 

Suddenly he shouted, “I see it! 
it comes!” 

The shining white side of the big fish gleamed 
for a second as it leaped above the water. Then 
it swam away. Fleet-foot had learned that 
patience catches more food than spears, so he 
clung to the side of the log, just as Indians cling 
to the side of their ponies when they hide from 
enemies. He knew that the fish was curious and 
would come again. In less than a minute it 
came nosing the log, as if it thought it might 
be good to eat. Fleet-foot suddenly flung out 
an arm and then, feeling the shining thing in 
his grasp, he gave a wild whoop and threw the 
other arm around the body of the fish, holding 
his breath for the plunge under the water. 

Down, down he went, and the world became 
a dusk of green and icy water; but he clung to 
the writhing body of the fish. The creature 
leaped out of the water in a wild effort to shake 
off the great human cub that clung about his 
body with two strong arms. Then he flapped 
helplessly along on the surface of the water. 
Fleet-foot gasped and struggled, trying to swim 
to the ledge; but the fish was strong. Again 
they went under, and this time they came up in 
the swift waters at the end of the pool. Fleet- 
foot took a deep breath, as the fish, with a 
mighty effort, leaped out over the Singing Water 
of the falls. Down they rushed. Fleet-foot saw 
the pine trees rushing by, and they were upside 
down. Then they came rightside up, as Fleet 
foot and his captured fish finished their somer- 
sault in the air! The cold spray choked him, 
but he caught his breath before they plunged 
into the pool below. They came up out of the 
cold green depths quickly, and a surging wave 
carried them to shallow water near the sunlll 
rocks. Fleet-foot still clung to the fish! He had 
held it in a death grip for it was food, and he 
and the Laughing One must be fed. Splasiing 
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and shouting in triumph, he flung it ashore and 
lav gasping beside its flapping body. 

Then a spear shot through the air with a 
swishing sound, as the Laughing One hurled it. 
She had clambered down the rocks when she 
saw Fleet-foot flying out over the falls on a 
fish's back! The spear flew straight to the 
mark, and the huge fish flapped its tail a few 
times and then grew still. 

When Fleet-foot and the Laughing One were 
sure that the big fish was dead, they found two 
sticks and began the Dance of Joy. Cave folk 
always made merry over their food, to show 
ihe Great Father that they were grateful for it. 
Fleet-foot and the Laughing One beat the 
sround. Tum-tee-tum! Tum-tee-tum! They 
hopped around the fish on one foot, just as you 
play hop-scotch. But they were hungry, so they 
soon put a sharp stick through the body of the 
fish and carried it up to their play-cave. 

In the roof of their cave there was a little 
fissure through which one could see the blue sky. 
lt made a chimney to carry away the smoke of 
the fire. They held the fish in the flames and 
turned it over and over without burning the 
stick that Fleet-foot had thrust into its body. 

What a feast it made for them! They had 
chopped off the head with the stone ax, and 
the Laughing One cleaned it with a clam-shell 
scraper, just as Litthe Mother cleaned her fish. 


They rolled up the stone seats and placed the 


fish on the flat stone table; then they ate and 
ale, and licked their fingers as a dog licks his 
paw. They saved the pretty back bone to make 
a comb for the long tangled hair of the Laugh- 
ing One, and a very good comb it was after she 
had washed it in the Singing Water. Then they 
sat in the doorway of the cave and sunned 
themselves because they were too full of good 
food to play. 

The sun hung low over the green-gold glacier, 
and the snowy peaks blossomed red like the 
lowers of spring. 

“The sun is going into his cave up there in 
the peaks, and soon the prowling and creeping 
things will be hunting on the hill. Let's 
roll the stone and creep into our nice 
warm skins,” said Fleet-foot sleepily. 
Qut on the mountain slopes the ani- 
mal folk came creeping, creeping 
through the shadows. Queer little 
horses, no larger than dogs; huge 
cave tigers with two saber-like 
tusks; small jumping creatures like 
rabbits, and sometimes, down in 
the valley, an enormous hairy 
elephant, larger than any ele- 
Phant on this earth today. The 
humped bison fed in droves in 4 
the moonlit valley. But Fleet- 
lool and the Laughing One 
slep! peacefully. Only once 
they heard a sniffing sound out- 
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side the cave; and when Fleet-foot peeped out 
to hurl a burning brand to frighten away the 
prowler, he cried out, “Why it is Boo-boo, the 
wolf cub we fed until he ran away! See he is 
begging to come in.” 

Fleet-foot let the young wolf enter through a 
little opening and then rolled the stone against 
the entrance to the cave again. The big wolf 
cub rolled over playfully and howled with joy, 
because he had found his two playmates again. 
He ate the bits of fish that were left on the 
embers, and then with a sigh of contentment he 
curled up in a furry ball at his friends’ feet. 

Every day, Fleet-foot and the Laughing One 
stood at the edge of the cliff and watched Big 
Father’s cave to see whether the Dancing One 
was still there trying to pinch sickness pains out 
of Goo, the Little One. Then one day they beat 
the stick on the rocks in delight, because they 
saw the ugly old Man of Magic going back to 
the Spear People. 

“Hi-Yi! Now we will go back to Big Father,” 
shouted Fleet-foot merrily. 

“My cough is all gone, and no one pinched 
it out. The good warm sun must have helped 
to drive it away,” said the Laughing One. 

“We must whisper to Little Mother, when Big 
Father cannot hear, and tell her that your cough 
was not pinched out or frightened out, and that 
we ate all the fish without sacrificing even the 
bones to the Spirit! Then she will not send for 
the Dancing One ever again.” 

They went down the mountain, with a back- 
ward look at the lovely Singing Water; and 
before long, there they stood, hoping that Big 
Father would not be angry. He was not angry 
at all when they told him that Laughing One’s 
cough had gone without a Dancing Man. Later 
they whispered it to Little Mother; and as she 
cuddled Goo, she thought deep in her heart, 
“The old Magic One is no good at all. I hope 
he stays away. We do not want him here!” 

That night Goo and Fleet-foot and the Laugh- 
ing One slept peacefully. Boo-boo, the young 
wolf, lay at their feet, and no horrible horned 
face glared at them to dis- 
turb the dusky hours of 
sleep. 
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I Want to Know 


A FIRST PHYSIOLOGY 


By Oscar Reiss 


and 


Dorothy Walter Baruch 


vil. What Happens When You Move 


I;AN and John and Jerry went to the circus one day. 
They saw a strong man there. They stood and 
watched him lift a cow right up off the ground as 

easily as if the cow had been a dog. 

People all around were exclaiming. “Isn’t he strong 
though?. . . “What muscles!”. . . “Just see his 
muscles, will you?” 

His muscles bulged. They stood out in knotty humps 
at his shoulders, on his arms and in his legs. 

“Feel how hard the strong man’s muscles are. Any 
one can come and feel them—hard as iron—hard as steel,” 
called a man from the platform. 

Jerry and John had to feel them. 

“Hard as iron, hard as steel, hard, strong muscles,” 
repeated the man on the plattorm. 

When John was taking his bath that evening, he stood 
in front of the mirror. He clenched his fists and lifted 
his arms, as he had seen the strong man do. And then 
he gave a grunt of disappointment. “Aw,” he exclaimed, 
“Tl guess | haven’t any muscles.” 

But that was foolish, because we all have muscles. It 
is true that not many persons have them as well developed 
and as hard as the strong man’s, but we have them none 
the less. 

The muscles are the parts of us that help us most when 
we move. 
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If you stand on one foot and stretch your leg up and 
then straighten and bend it, you may know that it is the 
muscles under the skin that pull the bones in your legs 
apart and together, apart and together, for the muscles 
are attached to the bones, and they pull and stretch as 
the need is, to make us move. 

Muscles can stretch and contract somewhat as an 
elastic band does when you pull it and then let it snap 
back. 

When you throw a ball, there are many muscles in 
your shoulder, back, chest, arm and hand all working 
to make the motion. 


When youclose youreyes J 
and open them, there are del- r oD 
icate little muscles working a 
to move your eyelids. - 


When you dig in the gar- 
den, pull up the window 
shade or comb your hair, 
there are muscles working. 
No matter how you move, as 
soon as you move there will 
be muscles working. 

You can feel many of the 
muscles of your body, even 
though they are not lumpy 
and hard like the strong 
man’s. You can feel the flesh 
that stretches all over you 
under your skin. What you 
call flesh is really 
muscle. You can feel 
it along your arms 
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bulged. They 

stood out in 

knotty humps at 

his shoulders, on 

his arms and in 
his legs. 
































and shoulders, across your 
chest and stomach and back, 
across your lips and cheeks 
and neck, and most of all in 
your buttocks and legs where 
there are great, strong 
muscles that you use contin- 
uously in moving about. 
You can make your 
muscles, which stretch all 
along under your skin, work 
for you at will. When you 
want to throw a ball, you 
make your muscles work to 
do it. When you want to 
raise the window shade or 





























“lw,” he exclaimed, “I guess I 


haven’t any muscles.” shut your eyes, again you 

make your muscles work. 

Because you can make them work at will in this way, 
these muscles are called voluntary muscles. 


There are other muscles inside of you, however, that 
you can neither feel nor make work as you will. The heart, 
the stomach, the intestines and various other internal 
organs are made of such muscles. When the heart beats, 
the heart muscles move. When the stomach churns the 
food, the stomach muscles move. They work, not when 
we will them to, but whenever it is necessary for them to 
do so. For that reason they are called involuntary muscles. 

The voluntary muscles, under the surface of our skin, 
can be developed and made stronger by exercising and 
using them. Swinging, running, skating, riding, swim- 
ming,walking, throwing, pushing and pulling—these and 
many other forms of exercise strengthen our muscles. 

\When John heard this, he immediately made up his 
mind to develop his muscles right away, so that they 
would be bunchy and hard like those of the strong man. 

“I’m going to exercise every single minute today,” 
John decided. 

So he started. First he walked around the block, and 
then he ran. He walked, and he ran, and he walked and 























ran, until he was bored with walking and running. Then 
he went to his swing. He swung and swung and swung 
until he was bored with swinging. Then he commenced 
turning somersaults and doing handstands, but in the 
middle of the third handstand, he flopped right over. His 
muscles would not work! 

“Goodness,” he exclaimed, “here I’ve been exercising 
and exercising to make my muscles work better, and then 
they don’t even work as well!” 

He did not understand at all what was the matter until 
he found out that what really had happened was that he 
had grown so tired that his muscles could not work well. 
All he needed to make them work properly again was to 
rest, and after that not to exercise quite so long and hard 
at a stretch. 

Being tired always keeps our muscles from working 
as well as they would otherwise work. If we stay up too 
late at night, we shall probably find that because we are 
tired we cannot do things as well. Or if we do something 
that is very unusual, like going up in an airplane, we shall 
probably find that the excitement tires us; and for a while, 
until we are again rested, we shall not do things as well. 

Being hungry, too, keeps our muscles from working 
properly. Eating too little or eating the wrong kind of 
food weakens them. Failing to get rid of the undigested 
part of the food we eat also keeps our muscles from doing 
their work as they should. That is one reason why having 
a bowel movement each day is so important. 

John found out all these facts about muscles, and he 
also found out that strong men do not become strong in 
one day, in two days or in five weeks. Men become strong 
only through eating properly, resting properly and exer- 
cising sufficiently day after day, week after week, month 
after month, and year after year, the whole time that they 
are growing up. 
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SCHOOL AND HEALTH 


A Department Conducted by J. MACE ANDRESS, Ph.D. 


67 Clyde Street, Newtonville, Mass. 


Organizing for Good Team Work 


‘te PURPOSE of health edu- 
cation is to bring to bear on 
children those influences which 
will make for the conservation and 
improvement of their health. As 
the movement of health education 
becomes more clearly defined and 
organized, it is becoming more and 
more evident that its success de- 
pends on good team work. Teach- 
ers, parents, school physicians, 
family physicians, school nurses, 
visiting teachers, special teachers 
of health and others who come in 
contact with children must work 
together if their educational pur- 
poses are to be realized. 

The schools that have been most 
successful in health education have 
been able to enlist the interest and 
cooperation of the home. An analy- 
sis of the child’s day shows that a 
relatively small number of hours 
are spent at school. When _ the 
week-ends and vacations, particu- 
larly the long summer vacations, 
are taken into account, it is obvious 
that any kind of school instruction 
or training, no matter how good it 
may be, will be subject to great 
strain unless the environment of the 
home is favorable. Investigation 
shows that children may form 
health habits at school but that they 
may have little transfer value. 
Because children are clean at 
school, it is not always a sign that 
they will carry the habit over to 
the home. Children have’ been 
known to drink milk at school and 
to refrain from drinking coffee for 
a number of weeks until a desired 
badge was acquired and then to 
return to the coffee habit at home. 
Parents are teachers, whether or 
not they regard themselves in that 
light. If they fail to cooperate with 
the efforts of the school, teachers 
have a tremendous handicap. To 
the extent that they work together, 
a large measure of success’ is 
assured, 

The contributions in the School 
and Health Department for this 
month suggest ways in which school 
and home may work _ together. 
Ottilia M. Frisch, county commis- 
sioner of schools of Saginaw 
County, Mich., is in charge of a 
typical county unit in the Middle 


West. Her leadership in health 
education in rural communities has 
attracted much attention. Her illus- 
trations of concrete cooperation 
between the home and the school 
should prove suggestive to rural 
school teachers and supervisors. 
Mary E. Murphy, director of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, Chicago, is nationally known 
for leadership in health education. 
She offers many constructive ideas 


on removing barriers between the 
schoolroom and the home and 
the community. Teachers in city 
schools will find her article espe- 
cially helpful. Ferne Harris is a 
leader in health education who has 
had unusual success in bringing 
homes and schools to a_ better 
understanding of their common 
problems. Her account of her 
experiences will suggest ways of 
accomplishing this end. 





SOLVING HEALTH EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 





How Can Home and School Work Best Together ? 





INTEGRATION OF HOME AND 
SCHOOL EFFORT IN THE 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 


OTTILIA M. FRISCH 
County Commissioner of Schools, 
Saginaw County 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


HREE YEARS AGO the teachers 

of Saginaw County decided to 
build a health education curriculum 
based on progressive education 
principles. Their first step was the 
written expression of a point of 
view that was in harmony with 
their philosophy of general edu- 
cation. Their aims, as formulated 
cooperatively, are presented in the 
following paragraph: 

The objective for our health education 
curriculum is to supply our pupils with 
satisfying experiences in healthful living. 
These experiences shall aid in guiding 
children to develop desirable habits and 
attitudes that make for the best kind of 
living. For this best living we must pro- 
vide for them a wholesome environment 
in home, school and community. We shall 
not strive to bring every child to the same 
level of scholarship; instead we shall 
attempt to find what each child can do 
comfortably and well with his native 
ability and environment. 

In working toward the realization 
of this aim, the teachers evaluated 
some of the contacts which pupils 
had during the school day. It was 
apparent that a wholesome environ- 
ment and adequate equipment were 
fundamental in helping pupils to 
live well. 

A survey of the  schoolroom 
environment revealed many practi- 


cal problems which offered a deli- 
nite basis on which to build a new 
curriculum. Examples of problems 
discovered are: 

1. How can we get ourselves ready for a 
day of work and play at school? 

2. How can we improve our 
brought from home? 

3. How can we aid in the 
and control of communicable 
such as tuberculosis and diphtheria? 

The solution of these problems 
became learning experiences to the 
pupils. They were guided to dis- 
cover answers to their questions 
through their own observations and 
through books and bulletins found 
at school and in public libraries. 
Parents naturally became interested 
in the discussions and_ thereby 
gained enlightenment which re- 
sulted in the changing of antago- 
nistic views regarding health activi- 
ties into attitudes that bespoke 
friendliness and cooperation. Man) 
of the experiences encountered by 
pupils during the study of certain 
problems were recorded, An ac- 
count of how a group of children 
freed the schoolroom from flies 
reveals a spirit of cooperation thal 
reached beyond the  schoolroom 
walls into the homes of the children 
and into the darkest corners of the 
community. One parent remarked, 
“The entire family is engaged in 
the war against flies ever since the 
school children began the fly cam- 
paign.” 

Another indication of the pract! 
cability of this type of approach 
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was revealed when the county 
health commissioner announced a 
county-wide program of Schick 
testing. The important question 
was, “How can we prepare our- 
selves to take the test?” Of course, 
in order to prepare oneself, one 
must know the purpose of the test, 
how it is to be given, and what 
is to be injected into the arm. 
Every pupil studied the problem 
regardless of whether or not he had 
received toxin-antitoxin during the 
preceding term. Any fear that 
pupils may have had concerning 
the inoculation was dispelled by 
this newly acquired knowledge. 
Many regretted that they had not 
qualified. One little lad whose par- 
ents were natives of Czechoslovakia 
said, “I couldn’t take the test be- 
cause ma wouldn’t sign my consent 
slip last year.” Then in a more 
hopeful tone he added, “But the 
next time when the doctor comes I 
can take toxin-antitoxin because I 
explained to her what it does for 
people.” 

Succeeding campaigns against 
communicable diseases were pre- 
ceded in the same manner by an 
intensive study of the problem. 
According to the county health 
oflicer, the percentages of the num- 
ber of pupils cooperating in these 
campaigns have been doubled. He 
is enthusiastic in his praises of the 
new approach in guiding children 
to healthful living. 

Many teachers report on_ these 
activities at their local parent- 
teacher meetings in order that par- 
ents may become better acquainted 
with these activities and thus may 
cooperate more whole-heartedly in 
the solution of health problems. 

In a certain community where 
the parents of pupils speak a 
foreign language, the teacher organ- 
ized an evening class in English in 
order that parents might learn to 
read the health education litera- 
ture published in the English lan- 
guage. Discussions centered around 
projects sponsored by the children, 
and thus desirable attitudes were 
developed toward the school’s pro- 
fram. 

The organization of a county 
health committee with representa- 
lives from each of the 164 districts 
attending quarterly meetings has 
also become a vital influence in the 
community in the promotion of 
public health education. 

Child study clubs are perhaps 
the most powerful agencies in the 
inatter of coordinating health activi- 
tics in home and school, This group 
even now is finding it necessary to 
revise the point of view of health 
education in order that = more 
‘inphasis may be placed on _ the 
need for a better understanding of 
ihe inner life of the child. 

(he teachers have conclusive evi- 
dence of many values from. this 
“pproach to health education. Not 


only is there a new level of health- 
ful living throughout the twenty- 
four hour day, but standards of 
teaching in general seem to have 
improved. While not all teachers 
are as yet using this approach, it 
is safe to say that a majority are 
attempting the solution of problems. 
Through this plan they may better 
guide each pupil in developing an 
integrated personality and thus 
enable him to be a more useful and 
a happier member of a_ rapidly 
changing social order. 


HOW THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
MAY WORK TOGETHER 
MARY E. MURPHY 
Director, Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund 
CHICAGO 


HERE ARE probably many 

teachers who would agree with 
the idea that the combined efforts 
of the home and the school are 
needed in order to safeguard and 
promote the health of children; but 
how these efforts are to be inte- 
grated and whether it is even the 
responsibility of the school to see 
to it that such integration is 
achieved remains a question. 

Sometimes a high barrier exists 
between what goes on in the school- 
room and outside in the community 
and the home. Johnny may repeat- 
edly have come late to school, and 
perhaps no one has been aware 
that illness in the home or crowded 
conditions or a_ multiplicity of 
causes may have been responsible 
for what later assumes real impor- 
tance in the child’s school record 
and behavior. Or he may be list- 
less and inattentive and therefore a 
problem within the schoolroom, and 
no one may know that he has come 
without breakfast or that he has had 
a totally inadequate amount of 
sleep or that the pressure of family 
conditions weighs so heavily on 
him that interest in and attention 
to school work is almost impossi- 
ble. When the teacher knows 
what social conditions are back of 
Johnny’s undernutrition, his poor 
school work or his irritating be- 
havior, when she learns that his 
home environment is a real hazard 
to his physical or mental health, 
when she finds that some physical 
defect is hampering his growth or 
is a menace to his health, then the 
problem dealing with his relation- 
ship to the school is explainable 
and a sympathetic understanding 
as to his needs becomes a part of 
the teacher’s relationship to her 
task. 

Such an understanding is par- 
ticularly needed if the objectives of 
a school health program are to be 
achieved. The teacher who has 
become interested in promoting the 
health of the members of her class 
learns early in such work that she 
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can do little in achieving her goal 
without including procedures that 
will carry the teaching back into 
the home and set in motion there a 
better program of living and build 
there an attitude toward health 
which will be registered in the 
habits of the children and in a 
recognition by the parents of their 
responsibility toward the health of 
the family. For the homes in which 
children have not had good care 
such a program may be one of the 
most constructive social forces at 
work in the community. For homes 
already intelligently guarding the 
health of their children it becomes 
a powerful ally in influencing the 
child’s cooperation for his own 
welfare. 

The cooperation of home and 
school in the health program can 
not be considered apart from the 
attitude between home and school 
in regard to other aspects of the 
child’s education. The health pro 
gram rests on a firm foundation 
when a friendly attitude exists, 
when an understanding has’ been 
steadily built up between home and 
school in regard to all phases of 
the school program and in regard 
to the home situation. In schools 
in which parents are encouraged 
to visit individually and in groups, 
and in which it has been the prac 
tice to interpret the school to the 
parents there is likely to be a 
readier understanding and accep- 
tance in the home of special aspects 





of the health program. Group meet 
ings may be used as a basis for 
such interpretation, and individual 
conferences between teacher and 
mother become a channel for inti- 
mate and sympathetic understand- 
ing of special problems. If the 
school sends to the home regular 
bulletins or letters concerning 
aspects of the health program 
which the home should understand 
and which need the parents’ cooper- 
ation, an additional help can_ be 
had in building up this understand- 
ing. 

There is probably no single item 
in the health program of the child 
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that is richer in opportunities for 
an integration of home and school 
effort than is medical service. 
Information that reaches the school 
from the examination made by the 
family physician may safeguard the 
child in the classroom so that eye- 
strain may be avoided by a special 
seating arrangement, so that the 


child whose hearing is impaired 
may be placed where he will have 
a better opportunity, and so that 
special strains in the school pro- 
gram may be averted. The teacher 
in such a situation becomes an 
important ally to the doctor and to 
the mother in understanding the 
actual condition of the child, in 
knowing what he is able to do and 
what he is not able to do, in help- 
ing him to adjust himself to his 
particular problem, and in encour- 
aging remedial correction or treat- 
ment when it has been advised. 

When a medical service exists in 
the school, such a constructive rela- 
tionship between the teacher and 
the home may be promoted more 
readily if the mother is present at 
the medical examination. There is 
probably no more powerful factor 
in a health education program 
than the medical examination with 
which the mother is brought into 
contact, for it reveals information 
which the teacher can also use as a 
basis for understanding her pupils 
and for a program of health instruc- 
tion, 

A program of health instruction, 
rooted in the actual needs of the 
children as disclosed by medical 
examinations, by growth records 
and by a knowledge of home condi- 
tions, will aim at a correction of 
defects and will promote an intelli- 
gent observance of health habits 
and the right attitude concerning 
health among children and parents, 
and will be successful in proportion 
to the cooperation of home and 
school. 





Although most of the 
“Solving Health 
solicited, 


To Contributors: 
articles in the column 
Educational Problems” are 
the editor of this department will be 
glad to consider contributions which 
deal with concrete and practical health 
education procedure in the school. Ar- 
ticles must not exceed 1,000 words. 





TRANSFERRING HEALTH 
TRAINING FROM THE 
SCHOOL TO THE 
HOME 
FERNE HARRIS 
Director, Department of Health Education, 


Nassau County Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Association 


LonG IsLtanp, N. Y. 


por agge TEACHERS often 
ask, “Why spend time and 
effort endeavoring to get school 
children to form good health habits 
and to develop. right attitudes 
toward personal and community 
health when they do not practice 
these habits at home?” 

The twenty-four hours of the 
child’s day are important, and every 
teacher should be interested in the 
entire day, even though her direct 
responsibility is concerned only 
with the school hours and such 
school health situations as wash- 
ing hands before eating, removing 
sweaters and maintaining proper 
ventilation, 

Parents usually appreciate infor- 
mation about the definite health 
problems in which the school is 
interested; and when they under- 
stand these problems, they are 
willing and eager to cooperate. 
The health problems of the child 
are shared by the home, the school 
and the community. 

In Nassau County, Long Island, 
N. Y., twenty-five schools have 
health teaching programs which 
are carried on under the super- 
vision of a well trained health 
teaching supervisor. These super- 
visors have had the advantage of 
the close guidance of the super- 
visors of health teaching in the 
state department of education. The 
interest in this type of health pro- 
gram was aroused in these schools 
about eight years ago by demon- 
strations of health teaching given 
by the Nassau County Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Association, and 
at the request of the schools, this 
association continues its active 
cooperation in these health teach- 
ing programs. 

The schools vary in size from 
only two-room buildings with a 
total enrolment of 34 to schools 
with 3,000 students. 

In the elementary 
classroom teachers are responsi- 
ble for the health instruction and 
are using mainly the integration 
method. The high school health 
programs have a faculty health 
council, composed of representa- 
tives of the various departments of 
the school. Within the council is 
a coordinator, whose work it is to 
unify the entire health program. 

In one high school the meetings 
of the parent-teacher association 
are held at night in order that both 
fathers and mothers may attend. 
The teachers of this school are in 
their classrooms one hour before 
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the scheduled program begins 
Many parents come to meet the 
teachers and to talk over problems 
concerning their children. The 
following remarks made by teach 
ers and by parents are of interest 

I had no idea John was so shy. Now 
can help him feel more at ease in class 

It is not hard to understand now why 
William does not get enough sleep. His 
parents work, and he stays in the stor 
with them at night and is up early t) 
deliver papers in the morning. 

I had objected to the teacher’s urging 
that Mary stay at home when she has 4» 
slight cold; but since, through conference 
with the science teacher, I have learned 
more about the spread of colds, I quite 
agree with this school policy. 

Joseph will wear his glasses at home 
now as well as at school, because I hay: 
learned from his teacher more about his 
need for glasses. 

Teachers in some Nassau Count, 
grade schools visit the homes of 
their pupils to discuss with the 
parents the joint problems of the 
child. In many instances these 
visits are made at night so that the 
teacher may talk with both par- 
ents. Two schools report that the 
teachers’ interest in home visiting 
came as a result of the visits made 
in cooperation with the studies of 
the state department of education 
in preparation of a state hygiene 
guide. The principals in these two 
schools hope the time will come 
when the classroom teachers will! 
be given opportunity during the 
school day for these home visits. 
For the past eight years the super- 
visors of health teaching have made 
home visits during school hours. 
The home visit is more valuable if 
the child is not present. 

Several schools have held night 
meetings of special groups of par- 
ents to take up definite problems 
concerning their groups. At a meet- 
ing of the parents of a_ seventh 
grade group, the discussion which 
created the most interest was “The 
Choice of Life Work.” The parents 
considered the health conditions 
of various vocations as well as 
chances for future advancement, 
and they decided that contentment 
and happiness as well as_ health 
should be considered before earn 
ing capacity. 

Printed or mimeographed mate 
rial is often sent home to acquaint! 
the parents with specific schoo! 
health activities. The students and 
faculty of one school became inter 
ested in the value of the shower 
bath after exercise. A_ bulletin 
containing information about the 
shower was prepared; it was signed 
by school administrators and health 
specialists of the school and th: 
community and was sent to the par 
ents. Many of the schools hav 
given out bulletins on such subjects 
as low cost food budgets, the pre 
vention of colds, and hygiene ol! 
the eyes. 

Exhibits 
health subjects 


specifi 
shown 


representing 
are often 
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lhese are prepared by students and 
faculty, and in some cases the 
health committee of the parent- 
teacher association has assisted. 

(he objective of those guiding 
the school health program is to 
bring school, home and community 
to a realization of their joint re- 
sponsibility in the health of the 
school child. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


for solving health education 











problems 
Child Study magazine. Price, 
15 cents. New York: Child Study 
Association of America, March, 


1928. 
This number of Child Study is 
devoted to home-school relation- 
ships. 


Foster, Josephine C., editor: The 
Broadening Field of Teacher Ac- 
tivity. Price, 25 cents. Pp. 36. 
Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1933. 

Articles by five authors indicate 

the scope of teachers’ activities 

in many fields, including home- 
school cooperation. 


Heath, Esther: The Approach to 
the Parent. Price, $1.25. Pp. 161. 
New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1933. 

Offers through illuminating case 

studies of four children an under- 

standing of certain technics which 


have been developed in social 
case work, 
Lombard, Ellen C.: Parent- 


Teacher Association at Work. U. S. 
Oflice of Education. Bulletin No. 30. 
Price, 5 cents. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1925. 


Patri, Angelo: School and Home. 
Price, $2. Pp. 221. New York: 
\ppleton-Century Company, 1925. 


Report of Sub-Committee on 
Cooperation of Home and School, 
Section Ill C, White House Con- 
ference. Price, 75 cents. Pp. 122. 
New York: Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1932. 

A comprehensive consideration 

of this important aspect of the 

school health program. Concrete 
examples are given and definite 
recommendations made. 


U. S. Office of Education: Is 
Your Child Ready for School? 
Health Education Bulletin No. 19. 
rice, 5 cents. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1926. 

Concrete and helpful suggestions 

lor both parents and teachers. 





NEW HEALTH BOOKS 


for teachers and pupils 











HE SCHOOLS of the early days 

were based on philosophic ab- 
stractions or dull routine or drill. 
Education had little relation to life. 
Today progressive schools make use 
of vitally interesting daily experi- 
ences. From the nursery school to 
the university an effort is being 
made to provide environmental 
conditions which will give pupils 
a chance to develop the social art 
of living together. Every school is 
a society that has its social prob- 
lems; in it children should be 
guided toward higher civic con- 
cepts. These statements are an 
epitome of the philosophy that runs 
through “The Beginnings of the 
Social Sciences,” ! an _ interesting 
and practical book on the social 
sciences. Through a wealth of con- 
crete material the reader may enter 
a progressive school and see how 
children may be guided into whole- 
some social activities. Unfortu- 
nately there is little said about 
health education. No definite time 
is recommended for teaching health 
to children. Every social activity 
has its health aspect whether a 
child paints, uses tools, writes on 
the blackboard, reads, eats his 
lunch or takes his rest. The idea 
is that as children learn how to 
live in a modern school they will 
also learn how to live together 
healthfully. This is a stimulating 
volume which incidentally | offers 
many worthwhile ideas on prac- 
tical health education. 


R. CHARLES MACFIE CAMP- 

BELL, an earnest student of 
mental maladjustments and nervous 
disorders, discusses the more seri- 
ous mental disorders in a series of 
lectures entitled “Towards Mental 
Health.” 2 He presents a number 
of actual cases of serious mental 
disorders and suggests ways in 
which the community and the indi- 
vidual may meet the challenge of 
such cases. Although Dr. Campbell 
deals largely with pathologic cases 
in this volume, he indicates clearly 
not only that many cases of a seri- 
ous nature should be prevented but 
that children should be trained in 


such a way that they may be 
immunized against dangers that 
threaten. 


This book is not written in popu- 
lar vein. Only those who have had 
training in advanced psychology 


will be able to pursue it with profit. 


1. By Reed, Mary M., and Wright, Lula E. 
Price, $1.50. Pp. 224. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

2. By Campbell, Charles Mactie. 
$1.25. Pp. 110. Cambridge, Mass.: 
University Press, 1933. 


Price, 
Harvard 
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ODERN RESEARCH has shown 

that if the banana is eaten 
when it is ripe, it is not only easily 
digested but nutritious as well, The 
fact that it supplies calories at a 
low cost makes it highly worth con 
sidering as a food, especially dur 
ing this depression. The two 
pamphlets, “The Banana Comes 
Into Its Own” ® and “The Nutritive 
Value of the Banana,”* tell the 
story of the essential values of the 
banana as a food. Teachers could 
use them to advantage. 


LL TEACHERS interested in 

health will be glad to get the 
annual publication of the “Biblio 
ography on Public Health and 
Allied Subjects.” It contains a 
classified list of all the latest health 
books. 


VOLUME on the 

history of nutrition will be 
appreciated by students who wish 
to have in condensed form a review 
of the progress of one of the great- 
est movements in the history of 
medicine and hygiene. The chap- 
ters are short and to the point. 
Interesting illustrations of the 


HIS I ITTI E 
* 4 aku 


heroes of nutrition help to make 
the text look readable. Although 


it is a primer, “Nutrition”® is 
intended for physicians or for ad 
vanced students of physiology or 
nutrition. 

3. By Wadsworth, Ruth F 
Boston United Fruit 
Department, 1933. 

4. By Eddy, Walter H. Pp. 37, New York 
tureau of Publications, Teachers ¢ eu 
Columbia University, 1933. 

5. Pp. 23. New York American Pul 
Health Association, 1933. 

6. By Lusk, Graham. Price, $1.5¢ 
142. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Is 


Free Py 
Educatior 


Company, 
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NEW BOOKS ON HEALTH 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


By Henry C. Sherman, Ph.D., Se.D. 
Third Edition, completely rewritten. Cloth. 
Price, $3. Pp. 674, with 40 photographs 
and 87 tables. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 

AND 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
NUTRITION 


By Mary Swartz Rose, Ph.D. 
Edition. Cloth. Price, 83. Pp. 630, with 
101 illustrations and numerous tables. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 


Revised 


ls ERE ARE two new editions of 
fundamental books in the field 
of foods. They represent the contri- 
butions of two experts who are 
generally accepted as authorities 
wherever there is a scientific inter- 
est in food supplies and in the 
effects of foods on the human body. 
The volume by Dr. Sherman first 
presents a statement as to the funda- 
mental constituents of foods and 
then provides individual chapters 
on every food classification, such 
as eggs, meats, grains, milk, fruits, 
nuts, vegetables, spices and similar 
products. The final chapter con- 
cerns food economics, and a num- 
ber of appendixes cover laws and 
regulations. There are also the 
usual tables of food values based 
on authentic studies and sources. 
Each of the chapters presents an 
account of the production § and 
preparation for markets of the foods 
considered and discusses the sani- 
tation, inspection and general com- 
position, mineral content and vita- 
min values, and finally the relation- 
ships of these foods to digestion, 
nutrition and the diet generally. 
The book by Dr. Rose is par- 
ticularly concerned with the use of 
food in relationship to the oper- 
ation of the human machine. It is 
essentially a physiology of nutri- 
tion, pointing out the body’s need 
of materials for producing energy 
and promoting growth, the manner 
in which these needs are deter- 
mined, and the manner in which 
various types of food are used to 
meet these needs. There are special 
chapters on the food requirements 
of children of various ages; tables 
of diets for family groups are also 
included. In this book also there 
are nine appendixes providing the 
usual weight, height and age tables. 
Tabulations of the nutritive values 
of the edible portions of foods are 
given in shares and in vitamin 


units. Morris FisuHpein, M.D. 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN AN 
AMERICAN CITY 
By Louise Franklin Bache. Cloth. Price, 
$2. Pp. 116. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Ine., 1934. 


HIS IS an account of a five year 

program carried on in Syracuse, 
N. Y. In 1929 that city won first 
prize when 104 cities competed for 
the best accomplishments in health 
conservation. The book traces the 
organization of the health education 
program and the manner in which 
newspapers aided in the work; a 
description of the methods of pre- 
paring copy for the newspapers is 
given. It discusses the training of 
speakers, the development of the 
speeches and the use of pictures to 
tell health stories. There is also an 
extensive discussion of the organ- 
ization of health problems and the 
development of pageants, contests 
and publicity events. The book 
concludes with a discussion of the 
available literature in the field and 
the manner of keeping records, and 
furnishes an appendix giving sam- 
ples of the material developed in 
Syracuse for the health campaign. 

M. F. 


THE CENTURY CHILDHOOD 
LIBRARY 


By Harold Coe 
393. New York: 
1933. 
John 
Sea. 
1933. 
Josephine 
New York: 


HEALTHY CHILDHOOD. 
Stuart. Price, $2.50. Pp. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 

Happy CHILDHOOD. By 
Anderson. Price, $2.50. Pp. 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 

Busy CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. 
Foster. Price, $2.50. Pp. 303. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 


HE THREE volumes, “Healthy 

Childhood,” “Happy Childhood” 
and “Busy Childhood,” constitute a 
home reference library for parents 
on the care of their children. 
Although the books constitute a 
series, each volume is complete in 
itself and can be used indepen- 
dently of the others. The data 
in the entire series are authori- 
tative and clearly presented. Each 
author has served as a member of 
the White House Conference for 
Infant and Child Care and is par- 
ticularly well qualified to present 
his subject. 

In “Healthy 


Edward 
New 


Childhood,” Dr. 
Stuart describes in simple _ but 
accurate language the symptoms 
and methods of preventing the dis- 
eases of children. He presents to 
the parent a clear view of the prac- 


tical problems arising in the physi- 
cal care of children. This is one of 
the most comprehensive and con- 
cise treatises on this subject that 
has been written for laymen. 

In “Happy Childhood,” Dr. 
Anderson attempts to show parents 
how they may assist the child in 
acquiring control over himself and 
his environment. The quest of 
emotional, intellectual and voca- 
tional independence is depicted, 
and many problems arising from 
such a quest are considered with 
a sympathetic understanding. This 
book is particularly well done as 
the author has succeeded in giving 
the parent a clear and simple expo- 
sition of the child’s dynamic quest 
for maturity. 

Dr. Foster’s “Busy Childhood” 
not only serves as a valuable refer- 
ence book on intellectual play but 
is also decidedly concrete in sug- 
gestions for enriching the spare 
moments of the child. A_ special 
chapter is devoted to occupations 
and activities for the ill or conya- 
lescent child. Dr. Foster has pro- 
vided practical illustrations and 
descriptions of games and activi- 
ties, and lists of books, music and 
play material for children of all 
ages, 

The set is highly recommended 
as an authoritative and well writ- 
ten treatise on the mental and phys- 
ical care of children. It is presented 
in a simple and practical manner to 
serve the parent in the problems 
that arise daily. 

H. G. 


PoNCHER, M.D) 


{Note.—Books reviewed or mentioned on 
this page, other than those published !)) 
the American Medical Association, should 
be ordered from booksellers or direct from 
the publishers. They may not be ordered 
through Hycera or the American Medica! 
Association. ] 
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UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Monstrosities 


To the Editor:—Is there any record 
of a woman giving birth to what 
appeared to be the body of a dog 
with the face of a human being? 
In one instance, nine of these 
monstrosities were supposed to 
have been born. 

H. A. S., Illinois. 


Answer.—The story of a woman 
siving birth to a monstrosity with 
the body of a dog and a human 
face is one of those old tales that 
apparently refuses to die out. Not 
only is there no reliable record of 
such an occurrence, but it is well 
known to biologists that the birth 
of human-canine hybrids is im- 
possible. 

It is, of course, quite possible that 
a deformed fetus may have been 
born at some time, and that persons 
with more imagination than judg- 
ment may have seen a_ fancied 
resemblance to the body of a dog 
in such a child. On such a slender 
basis of fact, stories which are quite 
astonishing can readily be built up; 
and indeed they often are. 


Face Masks and Purification of 
Air in Respiratory Diseases 


lo the Editor:—Is it an advisable 
and practical safeguard to wear a 
mask over the nose and mouth 
while nursing persons who have 
a cold or influenza? Should a 
face mask be worn while one is 
attending tuberculous patients? 
What should be used to clean, 
purify or deodorize the air in a 
room of a tuberculous patient and 
a patient having a cold or pneu- 


monia? H. H. F., Kansas. 


Answer.—lIt is advisable to wear 
“ mask over the nose and mouth 
while nursing persons who have a 
cold or influenza. This is not 100 
per cent protection, but it helps. 
One of the principal uses of the 
ask is to keep the patient con- 
stantly reminded that the disease 
is contagious and to keep the hands 
iway from the nose and mouth. 

lt is not so important to wear a 
lace mask while attending tubercu- 
‘ous patients, but there is no harm 
in doing so. 

In order to purify the air in the 
room of a tuberculous patient or a 
itient with a cold or pneumonia, 
entilation is necessary. There is 


nothing that will purify the air 
except fresh air. Fresh air for 
patients with colds, tuberculosis or 
pneumonia should not, however, be 
cold air. If ventilation is good, 
there will probably not be any need 
to deodorize the air. Chemical 
deodorants simply cover up one 
odor with another and make a bad 
situation worse. The old-fashioned 
idea that patients with tubercu- 
losis, colds or pneumonia must be 
shut up tight is no longer held, 
but at the same time the practice 
which was so common some years 
ago of exposing such patients to 
cold air has also been found to be 
bad. 

Rooms in which patients having 
colds, pneumonia or tuberculosis 
have been cared for should’ be 
cleansed with plenty of soap and 
hot water and energy, in the same 
manner as a general house cleaning 
is carried out. If any further pre- 
cautions are necessary, the phy- 
sician in attendance or the health 
officer will advise them. 


Underwear and Perspiration 


To the Editor:—I1 am 50 years old. 
I perspire excessively both in the 
winter and in the summer. Would 
wool or cotton underwear be 
better to prevent exposure to 
colds? H. F., Pennsylvania. 
Answer.—Persons who perspire 

freely should wear underwear 

which does not retain moisture. A 

mixture of silk and wool, light in 

weight, would be suitable for win- 
ter, and cotton or silk should be 
worn in summer. 

More important than the type of 
underwear worn in winter weather 
is the amount of clothing. Indoors, 
where the air is artificially heated, 
‘are should be taken not to wear 
too much clothing; heavy clothing, 
such as overcoats and sweaters, 
should be used for outdoor wear. 

Many persons find it advan- 
tageous to wear the same weight 
of underwear the year round, but 
at the age of 50, this practice is 
not advisable if one has not been 
accustomed to it. 





If you have a question relating to 
health, write to “Questions and An- 
swers,’’ HyGeta, enclosing a three-cent 
stamp. Questions are submitted to 
recognized authorities in the several 
branches of medicine. Diagnoses in 
individual cases are not attempted 
nor is treatment prescribed. Anony- 
mous letters are ignored. 











Mental Tests for Birth Injured 


To the Editor:—In May, 1933, you 
published an article, “What Can 
Be Done for the Birth Injured?” 
In that article you state that men 
tal tests that take motor handi 
caps into consideration are being 
developed. I want those tests. 
Can you tell me how to get them? 


A. B. A., North Carolina. 


Answer.—While it is true that 
tests that take motor handicaps 
into consideration are being devel 
oped, they are far from being eithe: 
completely adequate or completely 
accurate at the present time. The 
difficulties of making mental esti 
mates in handicapped children are 
due chiefly to the fact that all tests 
require a motor response; That is 
to say, there must be some move 
ment either of a part of the body, 
of the tongue or of the special mus- 
cles to indicate the answer to a 
given test. In children who are 
handicapped in such a way that the 
use of arms or legs is interfered 
with, speech must be relied on 
entirely. In those in whom speech 
is handicapped, the use of the arms 
or the legs is substituted. How- 
ever, in many of the birth injured 
there is interference with both 
speech and the control of the ex- 
tremities. As a result an adequate 
estimate of the mental level is diffi- 
cult. In many cases of this sort, 
the usual Binet tests have given 
extremely bizarre results, 

This problem has been attacked 
from several different points of 
view. The most extensive work on 
this -subject is the book “Mental 
Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries” 
by Doll, Phelps and Melcher, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1932. This book goes 
into great detail concerning the 
tests and the results in twelve 
selected individuals. Most of the 
tests in common usage are applied, 
and the results are analyzed. A 
shorter but thorough study of the 
difficulties may be found in “A 
Study of the Mental Development 
of Children with Lesion in the Cen 
tral Nervous System” by Elizabeth 
Evans Lord (Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, vol. 7, no. 5, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Clark University Press, 
1930, pp. 365-480). In the book 
first mentioned, there is an _ ex- 
tensive bibliography of works bear 
ing on this subject. As has been 
said, the problem is far from being 
solved, but progress is being made 
constantly. 





Weight Reduction 


To the Editor:—Is it profitable for 
a person who is overweight to use 
pomegranate juice for reducing? 
Can you give me an analysis of 
this preparation? 

A. B., Illinois. 

Answer.—It would be decidedly 
unprolitable for a person who is 
overweight to use pomegranate 
juice for reducing. The American 
Medical Association has no analysis 
of the preparation, but it is known 
that no fruit juice has any magic 
reducing qualities, and any one who 
expects to reduce simply by using 
the juice of any fruit will be dis- 
appointed. All the safe and sane 
ways of reducing require a long 
period of self denial, The princi- 
pal ingredient of the treatment is 
determination, 

Weight can safely be reduced 
only by ascertaining first whether 
overweight is due to physical, that 
is organic or functional, deviations 
from the normal. If this is found 
to be the case, medical treatment 
must obviously be instituted; if not, 
the question becomes one of diet 
and exercise. In the absence of 
organic causes for overweight it has 
been demonstrated by hospital ex- 
periments that diet can be _ so 
adjusted to the nutritional needs of 
the individual that the weight can 
be brought to and maintained at 
normal. 

The principle underlying a re- 
ducing diet is to reduce the daily 
intake of food to a point below the 
needs of the body without unbalanc- 
ing the diet by omitting essential 
foodstuffs or reducing the calories so 
much that weight loss is too rapid 
and strength and well being conse- 
quently are impaired, The reduc- 
ing individual need not have special 
cooking. All that he needs to do 
is to ascertain definitely how much 
food he may eat in a day and then 
to limit himself to that amount, 
choosing from the regular dishes 
served at the table. 


Mercurochrome 


To the Editor:—Does 
chrome destroy germs? What 
value has it on a wound? What 
antiseptic do you suggest for use 
in first aid work? An _ unfortu- 
nate experience with iodine 
makes me dislike to use it again. 

E. A., Indiana. 


Answer.—Mercurochrome, like a 
great many other mild antiseptics, 
has a limited value on a wound in 
that it will destroy bacteria with 
which it comes into immediate con- 
tact on the surfaces of the skin or 
in the wound, but it will not 
penetrate tissues. The makers of 
mercurochrome recommend that its 


mercuro- 


use shall be limited to first aid and 
that a physician should be con- 
sulted for further treatment of the 
wound. In view of the fact that 
mercurochrome is accepted by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical 
Association, the recommendation 
for its use is also accepted by the 
Council. 

Persons using iodine should re- 
member certain facts about this 
useful antiseptic. Alcohol solutions 
of iodine, such as the standard tinc- 
ture, have a tendency to evaporate 
unless they are tightly stoppered; 
thus they become concentrated to 
a strength greater than the original. 
Such concentrated solutions may 
become exceedingly irritating. It 
should be remembered also that 
iodine applied to the wet skin is 
liable to blister it and that in cer- 
tain portions of the body, tincture 
of iodine should never be used full 
strength. JIodine should not be 
applied to mucous membranes ex- 
cept by physicians, who will know 
the strength which it will be safe to 
use in a given case. For use by 
laymen the half strength tincture 
of iodine is probably safer than the 
full strength and is quite as effec- 
tive an antiseptic as any layman 
ought to use. Compound solution 
of iodine (Lugol’s solution), which 
is a water solution in potassium 
iodide, is also recommended for 
first aid. 


“Catalyn” 
To the Editor:—Does 


“Catalyn” 
help heart trouble? Is there any 
scientific evidence that heart 
trouble is in any way connected 
with a vitamin deficiency? 


P. J. W., Wisconsin. 


Answer.—Heart trouble is not 
ordinarily connected with vitamin 
deficiency. Extreme and prolonged 
vitamin deprivation might impair 
the heart along with all the rest of 
the body nutrition, but such ex- 
tremes are not common. 

With specific reference to “Cata- 
lyn,” the following material is 
quoted from the Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the American Medical 
Association: 

“The advertising of ‘Catalyn’ has 
been typical of “patent medicine” 
exploitation. While it is stated in 
some of the pamphlets that Catalyn 
Tablets contain in ‘concentrated’ 
form vitamins A, B, C, D, E, F, and 
G, in other advertising material the 
word ‘concentrated’ is omitted. 
Nowhere in their advertising is 
given the amount of the various 
vitamins alleged to be present. 

“In 1933 the federal authorities 
made a seizure of Catalyn charging 
that it was sold under false and 
fraudulent claims. No defense was 
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offered and the court ordered the 
product destroyed. 

“Claims made in a booklet that 
does not accompany the trade pack- 
age are not subject to any restric- 
tions under the federal law—the 
exploiter can lie to his heart’s con 
tent. It is only the statements that 
are made on or in the trade package 
that are subject to the restrictions 
of the National Food and Drugs Act. 
It would doubtless be found that 
the exploiters of Catalyn make very 
few claims for their preparation on 
the trade package.” 


Refrigeration—Mechanical or Ice 


To the Editor:—From the stand- 
point of health, which is the safer 
and better—an all porcelain ice 
refrigerator or an electric one? 


F, E. C., Mississippi. 


Answer.—Both types of refriger- 
ators, the mechanical refrigerators 
equipped with gas or electricity 
and the ice refrigerators, are satis- 
factory. Either type may be made 
of porcelain, at least as far as the 
lining is concerned. 

As a source of cooling, ice is 
satisfactory provided the refriger- 
ator is kept constantly replenished; 
this is not always possible. There 
is more tendency to fluctuation in 
a refrigerator cooled by ice than in 
one mechanically refrigerated, pro- 
vided the mechanism is in good 
running order. As a matter of con- 
venience, cleanliness and economy, 
the advantage is with the mechani- 
cal type of refrigeration. Assum- 
ing that the ice refrigerator is kept 
adequately supplied with ice and 
that the mechanical refrigerator is 
kept in good running order, there is 
really no choice, except the greater 
convenience of the mechanical type. 


Arrested Case of Tuberculosis 


To the Editor:—Is it probable that 
a person with an arrested case 
of tuberculosis will again con- 
tract the disease? Is an arrested 
‘ase of tuberculosis necessarily a 
“cured” case? 

B. O. G., New Jersey. 


Answer.—-A person with an 
arrested case of tuberculosis should 
live a carefully regulated life to 
avoid a relapse. Whether the re- 
appearance of tuberculosis in such a 
case is a new infection or a lighting 
up of the old one is an academic 
question. The important thing for 
the patient to know is that con- 
tinued watchfulness is necessary. 
Exposure to an open case should 
obviously be avoided. An arrested 
case is, for practical purposes, 
temporarily cured. Permanent cure 
can never be assumed, though many 
persons with arrested cases never 
have a recurrence, provided they 
are careful. 
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A POWERFUL antiseptic 
which is used in hospitals for 
cleansing wounds. Yetsosafe, you 
can use it rightin your own home. 
And teach your children to use it! 

These are the facts about Hex- 
ylresorcinol Solution S. T. 37 
(1:1000). Don’t be without its 
modern antiseptic protection any 
longer. 

It spreads more rapidly and 
more deeply into the crevices of 
wound tissue than many other 
antiseptics. It is stronger than 
any usable solution of carbolic 
acid, yet a child can accidentally 
swallow it without harm. 

Pour Hexylresorcinol Solution 
5. T. 37 full strength into open 
wounds, cuts and scratches. It 
does not sting or burn, even in 
open wounds. If the injury is 
serious, of course, consult your 
doctor immediately. 

And remember — this | safe, 
powerful antiseptic bears the Seal 
of the Council on Pharmacy and 


HEXYLRESORCINOL SOLUTION S. T. 37 


” HEXYLRESORCINOL 
SOLUTION §.7. 37 


——_— 
piIRECT IONS 
when 

Use in nose OF throot ofter exposure OF 

there '5 irritahon. 
MOUTH WASH, G 

SPRAY: Use full strength 

three parts of worm werer. 

to toste. Use twice daily. ; 
NASAL SPRAY: Dilute with three ports 


ARGLE OR THROAT 
or dilute with one to 


Odorless, pleasant 





worm water. 


BURNS, SCALDS, ALL RAW SUR- 


curs, + . . i, 
FACES: Apply undiluted. if injury Aan 
bondage lightly. keeping bondage wet w" 
solution. 





of Hexylresorcinol 
DENTAL USES: The vse ' ra 
Solution 5. T. 37 efter eoch brushing of 


i recommended. 
price $1.00 


Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association. 

Buy a bottle today. It can be 
kept on hand very economically. 
The 50¢ bottle is now a whole 
% bigger than before. And you 
get the large size for only $1.00 
instead of $1.25. Prices are 
slightly higher in Canada. At all 


druggists. 


DOESN’T STING 
IN OPEN 
WOUNDS 
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Used in these Hospitals— 
Use it in your Own Home 


The Woman’s Hospital of Baltimore; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Emergency Hospital; New England 
Medical Center, Boston; New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children; Episcopal Eye, Ear 
and Throat Hospital, Washington, D. C.; The 
Pittsburgh Hospital; Grace Hospital, Detroit; 
Grace Hospital, New Haven, Conn.; Wesson 
Memorial Hospital, Springfield, Mass.; 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. 
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The “Growing Pains” Delusion 


*‘Looks to me as though you have 
been enjoying a lot of growing 
pains since I sold you that suit.’ 


ONTRARY to widespread 

belief, children do not suf- 

fer pain just because Nature is 

making their bones longer and 

their muscles stronger. It does 
not hurt to grow. 


Whenever a child suffers from 
so-called “growing pains,” a 
thorough investigation 
should be made by a phy- 
sician. “Growing pains” 
come from definite causes. 
Among them are improper 
nourishment, muscular fa- 
tigue following over-exer- 
tion, exposure to cold or 
inclement weather when 
not suitably clothed, im- 
proper posture which may 
induce flat feet, round 
shoulders, round back, 
flat chest, pot-belly, curva- 
ture of the spine. Tuber- 
culosis of the joints is a 
rare cause. 


One of the most serious 
causes-of “growing pains” 
in childhood is rheumatic 
infection. Indeed, if dis- 
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regarded, it may lead to per- 
manent damage to the heart. 


The onset of rheumatic infec- 
tion is often so insidious that 
its danger to the. heart may be 
unsuspected. This infection 
may cause a sore throat, as well 
as pains in the legs, arms or 
elsewhere; occasionally St. 
. Vitus’ dance. Sometimes it 
= is accompanied by a 
steady, low fever. A child 
with rheumatic infection 
may look anemic, may be 
listless and may have no 
desire to romp and play. 
He may have little appe- 
tite and may lose weight. 


While sunshine, rest, fresh 
air and nourishing food 
often help Nature to effect 
a cure if the disease has 
not progressed too far, do 
not delay having a needed 
medical examination if 
your child has “growing 
pains.” He may be in great 
danger—the danger of 
permanent heart trouble. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
© 1034 mu. 2.1, co. 
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Do You Know— 


1. Why the promise 
child discipline is wrong? 
page 204. 


method of 
See 


. The dangers of paraffin injec- 
tions for the removal of 
wrinkles and the correction of 
facial deformities? See page 200, 


. When whole wheat bread may 
be harmful in the diet? See 
page 229. 

The best way to train for 

tennis? See page 248. 


. How to be happy though 4(? 
See page 242. 


. Why tasks of responsibility in 
the home help children to over- 
come stuttering? See page 212. 


. Why certain animals have a 
more acute sense of smell than 
man has? See page 207. 


taking the 
ahead”? 


are 
speed 


. What slogans 
place of “full 
See page 210. 


. The one proper between-meal 
food for small children? See 
page 225. 


. What modern therapeutic prac- 
tices have evolved from the 
superstitions of the medicine 
man? See page 252. 


. Why baby should not be en- 
couraged to repeat cute bits of 
baby talk? See page 246. 


of the 
the 
See page 21%. 


. The symptoms early, 
curable stages of 


kinds of cancer? 


various 


affects muscle develop- 


See page 260. 


. What 
ment? 


. Why anemia is accompanied by 
cold feet? See page 238. 


. When massage may be_ used 
with benefit and when it should 


not be used? See page 222. 


. How to exercise baby so thal 
he will develop good posture? 
See page 236. 


. Why it is best to have most of a 
children’s party outdoors? See 
page 233. 


. A safe denti- 


frice? 


way to select a 
See page 216. 
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‘heel that Musele / f 





d 
| ROUD? Of course. That muscle 
is hard and it’s fairly safe to say his 


arm is strong. But it’s not safe to 
judge his health by an examination 
of his museles, or by his size or his 


complexion. 


Some of childhood’s most danger- 
ous health hazards gain foothold 
before they offer any outward signs. 
Tuberculosis, particularly, offers few 









indications in the first stages when it 
can be most successfully treated. 


Early detection is the only way in 
which the dangers of tuberculosis and 
a great many other diseases can be 
avoided. To assure this early detec- 
tion, a complete health examination 
should be made regularly. At least 
once a year take your children to 


your physician . . . and go yourself. 





Since radiographs are frequently 
the only means whereby disorders 
can be definitely diagnosed at their 
very beginnings, be sure that x-rays 
are used whenever indicated, in orde 
that your examination will be com- 


plete and thorough. 


a Send for a copy of the booklet,” \ Tavs 
and Health,” which tells how x-rays help 
to keep you well. Mail the coupon today. 








I 


No. & St. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Medical Division, 
347 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, **X-rays and Health. 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR CHILD’S 
HEALTH IN WINTER 
BY PREVENTIVES 


Parents often say at the beginning 
of summer, “Now it is warm and 
sunny, and we can build up 
Johnny’s health so that he will be 
able to stand the strain of next win- 
ter.’ Parents who consider sum- 
mer as a season for regaining health 
and dread winter as a season to be 
lived through with as little sick- 
ness as possible have not paid 
enough attention to the health mea- 
sures that can be used in winter, 
according to an article in Child 
Health Bulletin. 

One of the most common troubles 
for children to avoid is the familiar 
cold. Exposure to some one who 
has a cold and a reduction of gen- 
eral physical resistance should be 
guarded against if colds are to be 
prevented. 

It is difficult to keep children 
from exposure, but there would be 
far fewer exposures if more par- 
ents kept their children from school 
when they have colds and if teach- 
ers did not put so much emphasis 
on perfect attendance. Even more 
dangerous than the school is the 
moving picture theater, and over- 
crowding in homes is more general 
today than is customary. 

The second factor, resistance, can 
be more definitely controlled. Food 
is an important means of building 
up resistance to disease. Milk, fruit 
and vegetables should not be elimi- 
nated from the child’s diet, even 
though the budget must be curtailed. 

Early rising and an early break- 
fast to allow the child enough time 
for a bowel movement before he 
leaves for school should be regu- 
lar habits. 

Adequate exercise, so much more 
difficult for children to procure in 
winter than in summer, will proba- 
bly improve the three important 
functions of appetite, bowel elimi- 
nation and sleep. Indoor swim- 
ming pools, however, should be used 
with caution. 

Sufficient rest is as important as 
exercise; a quiet home as important 
as going to bed early. Akin to rest 
is the problem of overstrain placed 
on many children by parents who 
are ambitious to see them skip a 
grade in school or take too many 
dancing and music lessons outside 
of school. 

Evestrain is also a factor of real 
importance, for it can easily upset 
a child’s nervous system and make 
him quite incapable of carrying on 
in school. Such conditions often 
cannot be detected without the aid 
of a thorough physical examination, 
a service which every child should 
have at least once a year, 
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PRECIOUS! 


You can’t enclose 
him in glass, but 
you can shield him 
from avoidable 
harm. 


Dress him in gar- 
ments that are 


STERILIZED. 


al 
Baby Garments 


PROTECT HIM! During 
those first few anxious months 
only soft sterilised VANTA un- 
dergarments should go next to his 
tender skin. VANTA_ garments 
for tiny babies are all sterilized. 
They have no pins—no buttons. 


VANTA_ baby garments are 
heat-sterilized at the factory, then 
sealed in dainty cellophane window 
packages. No careless handling 
by unclean hands. They reach 
baby fresh and unsoiled—ready to 
wear without washing. 


For baby’s sake for your 
convenience, Mother, insist on the 


best—VANTA. 
Send for your FREE copy of 
Baby’s Outfit—80 pages of help- 
ful information for young or 
expectant mothers, with 500 sug- 
gested names for boys and girls. 
Address Department H3. 


“Next to your Baby— 
There’s nothing like VANTA”’ 


ea I 
7 
Produc 


Earnshaw Knitting Company 


Newton, Massachusetts 
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CAREFUL COOKING BRINGs 
OUT FLAVORS OF 
MEAT 


flavor of meat has apy 
extraordinarily strong appeal to 
most appetites. Knowing how to 
buy meat, how to cook and serye 
it in a variety of appetizing ways 
is, therefore, a prime asset to 4 
good cook,” is the suggestion of the 
bureau of home economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“In homes where money is scarce 
this asset is doubly important. 
These housewives must learn how 
to use the meat flavor wisely in a 
diet otherwise likely to be monoto- 
nous. It is a two-way problem 
beginning with the selection and 
cooking of the meat and ending 
with the effective use of every bit 
of the cooked meat.” 

Shoulder of lamb and veal are 
inexpensive cuts which are just as 
flavorful and nutritious as expensive 
cuts. If the bones are taken out and 
a savory stuffing is put in their 
place, these cuts make roasts in 
every way comparable to those that 
command a higher price. Slow 
roasting in a moderate oven after 
browning is the secret for tender 
roasts. To convert the less tender 
cuts of beef, such as lower round 
and brisket, into savory pot roasts 
and stews, brown the meat first in 
a little fat, then add a small amount 
of water, cover the pot and cook 
slowly at moderate’ temperature 
until the tough connective tissue 
becomes tender. 

Left-over meat is generally com- 
bined with potatoes to make hash. 
Other possible varieties for left- 
over meat are combinations with 
such starchy foods as macaroni, 
spaghetti, rice, dumplings, noodles, 
bread crumbs, toast, pie crusts or 
patty shells. Some sauces also 
serve the purpose. 

Shepherd’s pie consisting of lamb 
stew in a baking dish with a layer 
of mashed potatoes on top, tempt- 
ingly browned in the oven, is de- 
licious. The same thing can be 
done with other kinds of meat. 
Meat pie, meat patties, meat short- 
cake, creamed meat in a ring of 
noodles, and meat loaf are other 
variations of the same economy 
device. 

Cured meats, with 
piquant flavor, are 
toning up bland foods. Corned beef 
hash, creamed minced ham or 
creamed dried beef on toast as well 
as French-toasted ham sandwiches 
are other suggestions. 


“The 


their salty, 
excellent for 


“Calumny and death are among 
the rewards at which great minds 
| have not the weakness to be aston- 
| ished.”—Georges Clemenceau. 
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THE CHILD WHO STUTTERS 

(Continued from page 224) 
best time for such training is 
immediately following the evening 
meal, when it will not take the 
child away from his play or other 
interesting activities. No indication 
should be given to the younger 
child that it is a period of speech 
training; but he should be led to 
anticipate it with pleasure as a spe- 
cial hour in which he is privileged 
to express himself freely about 
things in which he is vitally inter- 
ested. 

With older children the general 
nature of stuttering as a disturbance 
of speech resulting from the block- 
ing of normal channels of self 
expression, the thwarting of wishes 
and the conflict of feelings and 
desires may be discussed, and their 
personal problems may frequently 
be worked out with them on a basis 
of friendly, sympathetic understand- 
ing, with the assurance that their 
confidences will not be _ violated. 
The daily period of practice in 
speaking and reading may _ be 
adapted to their interests, with the 
understanding that its purpose is 
not to improve articulation or pro- 
nunciation but rather to provide 
opportunity for the free, un- 
inhibited expression of thought 
and feeling. 

The attitudes of parents and 
teachers toward the child who stut- 
ters, whatever his age, should be 
such as to dispel from his mind 
doubts which frequently occur con- 
cerning his rightful position as a 
member of a thinking, speaking 
social group. He should know that 
he “belongs.” Like other children, 
the stutterer has thoughts, ideas and 
opinions which he would express in 
response to the conversation which 
goes on about him. Too frequently, 
in his own home, at the table and 
elsewhere, he is given to under- 
Stand, often forcefully, that the 
matter under discussion does not 
concern him. His natural tendency 
to play his part in the activities of 
the group, to participate in the 
exchange of ideas and to contribute 
lo the solution of problems which, 
in his opinion, do concern him, 
should be met with the same con- 
sideration and respectful attention 
as if he were a friend of the family, 
rather than an unimportant and 
intruding member of it, as he is fre- 
quently made to feel. Within the 
bounds of ordinary social etiquette 
the spoken thoughts of the child 
who Stutters merit the same con- 
sideration as those of other human 
beings. To ignore him or to ex- 
Press annoyance by word or atti- 
tude is but to increase his feelings 
Ol inferiority and inadequacy. 
Every deliberate suppression of his 

(Continued on page 276) 
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This is little NoRMA MARIAN BouGabes who was 
chosen as one of the prettiest children in Suffolk County. 





fee MUgLE. the way 


my little girl filled out 


as soon as she began 


drinking milk this way’’ 


says Mrs. Nick Bougades 
59 E. Main Street 
Patchogue, L. I. 


" F COURSE I'm terribly 

proud of Norma! But 
there was a time— not so 
very long ago—when she was so thin and 
puny, the neighbors looked upon her as a 
sickly child. I gave her the best of everything, 
but she couldn’t seem to grow sturdier. 


“One day I read about mixing Cocomalt 
with milk and how it helped other children 
fill out and gain vitality. I decided to try it 
with Norma. I gave her Cocomalt in milk 
three times a day, and it certainly worked won 
ders with her! The very first week she showed 
signs of new energy. Now she’s filled out like 
a husky little athlete and all our neighbors 


marvel at her radiant vitality.” 

Thousands of children, everywhere, have 
shown remarkable gains on Cocomalt and 
milk. For this delicious drink gives the grow 
ing youngster extra carbohydrates, extra pro 
teins, extra minerals (food-calcium and food- 
phosphorus). 


Cocomalt is also rich in Sunshine Vitamin 
D (under license by the Wisconsin University 
Alumni Research Foundation), Every cup or 
glass, properly prepared, is equivalent in Vita- 
min D content to not less than one-half of 
a teaspoonful of good cod-liver oil. 


Cocomalt comes in powder form, easy to 
mix with milk. Delicious HOT or COLD. At 
grocery and good drug stores in 1/;-lb., 1-Ib. 
and 5-lb. air-tight cans. 


Special trial offer: For a trial-size can of 
Cocomalt, just send your name and address, 
with 10¢ to cover the cost of packing and 
mailing, to R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 9-C, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 





Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of the 

American Medical Association. It is composed of su- 

crose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt extract, 
flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D 


Prepared as directed, adds 70% 
more food-energy to milk 
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GREATER 
HEIGHT 


and weight are found among 
those children who are pro- 
tected from simple goiter! 


| ip seneap by protecting children 
from simple goiter, exerts a remark- 
ably beneficial effect on growth. 


This was demonstrated by Dr. Percy 
Stocks, of a famous university, who 
compared the heights and weights of 
a large number of 12-year-old young- 
sters who had been taking iodine 
regularly with those of an equal num- 
ber ot i2-year-olds who had not. 


He found that those who had been 
receiving iodine averaged almost 2 
inches taller and about 8 pounds heav- 
ier than those who had received no 
iodine. Thus proving the wisdom ot 
protecting children from the growth- 
hampering effects of simple goiter! 


If you want your children to escape 
being handicapped by this disorder, 
begin to use Morton’s Iodized Salt 
at once! It is neither a drug nor med- 
icine, but just a pure white table sale 
to which has been added sufficient 
iodine to prevent simple goiter. 


The fact that Morton’s Iodized Salt 
has been accepted by the American 
Medical Association’s Committee on 
Foods is ample assurance of its relia- 
bility. Get it today and use it regularly, 
both on the table and in cooking, 
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THE CHILD WHO STUTTERS 
(Continued from page 275) 


speech by reprimanding him or by 
squelching him with a derisive or 
sarcastic reply tends to strengthen 
the inhibitions which already over- 
burden his attempts to speak. 
Similarly, every attempt to help 
him by “calming” him or by sup- 
plying words with which he is 
having difficulty weakens his confi- 
dence, injures his self respect and 
makes it more difficult for him to 
speak when the next occasion 
arises. 

Both parents and teachers are fre- 
quently troubled by what appears 
to be unreasonable or even ma- 
licious behavior on the part of the 
stutterer. He may be rebellious, 
contentious, stubborn or destruc- 
tive. He may appear habitually to 
do or say the wrong thing or to 
engage in an almost continuous 
variety of petty annoyances which 
have no apparent relation to his 
speech disorder. In not a few 
cases his behavior may take the 
form of open hostility to, or re- 
peated violation of, the rules and 
customs of the home and school- 
room. He seems to be obsessed 
with a desire to make his presence 
felt at any cost. If he is brought 
to task, he is likely to assume an 
air of injured innrocence or resent- 
ment, insisting that he is being 
unjustly persecuted. He is inclined 
to feel extremely sorry for himself 
at the slightest opportunity. Such 
behavior is, as a rule, the direct 
result of the blocking of the child’s 
natural channels of sel *xpression 
through play and othei forms of 
activity as well as through speech. 
The blocking of the speech channel 
usually increases the child’s pent-up 
energy and augments the insistent 
demand for its release in a form 
which, although it may not bring 
him social approval, will at least 
bring him social recognition. Under- 
lying such behavior and forming 
an important part of the emotional 
background of his speech difficulty, 
there is often a definite conflict 
with established authority in the 
home; or, again, there may be a 
disregard of all authority, resulting 
from an absence of rational disci- 
plining in the home. The stutterer, 
like other children, finds in the 
teacher a parent substitute and is 
often quick to include both the 
teacher and the school within the 
scope of his feelings of resentment 
and rebellion engendered at home. 
It is important that these facts are 
fully appreciated, but of even 
greater importance is the fact that 
if the stutterer is given half a 
chance, he will find in either par- 
ent or teacher the source of emo- 
tional stabilization and calm gui- 


(Continued on page 277) 
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NE CHILD WHO STUTTERS 
(Continued from page 276) 


dance that he so badly needs. His 

cceptable behavior is, in itself, 
evidence of his unsuccessful at- 
tempts to solve his own problems 

| of his urgent desire to establish 
himself in the social group. 

fhe parent and the teacher will 
find the handling of the aggressive 
stutterer greatly facilitated if they 
will adopt a definite program of 
enabling him to utilize his energy 
constructively. At home and at 
school he should be requested every 
day to perform some task or assist 
in some activity which he finds 
pleasure in doing and which carries 
with it the obvious recognition of 
ability or talent. Both young and 
old stutterers will respond with an 
unusual degree of satisfaction to 
duties involving authority § and 
responsibility and to requests for 
assistance in the performance of a 
task of apparent difficulty or one 
which involves personal trust and 
confidence. Such requests, and they 
should always be requests rather 
than demands or orders, should be 
made on a rational rather than on 
an emotional basis; and the words 
and the tone of voice employed 
should appeal immediately to the 
stutterer’s desire to demonstrate his 
physical, intellectual or artistic 
abilities. Care must be taken that 
the stutterer does not feel that he 
is being especially favored or un- 
duly burdened or that he is the 
object of unusual solicitude. Each 
task, no matter how trivial, should 
be approved on its successful com- 
pletion, and each failure should be 
discussed from an impersonal, un- 
emotional standpoint of cause and 
effect. References to awkwardness, 
carelessness or other causes of 
failure implying personal fault or 
blame should be avoided even when 
they are clearly in evidence. 
Similarly, a definite, construc- 
tive program is essential to the 
release of the suppressed energy of 
the stutterer whose behavior is of 


the backward, shrinking or negative 
type. In the schoolroom and often 


at home in the presence of visitors 
his difficulty takes the form of 
reiusal to speak or of marked 


enibarrassment, confusion and for- 
gcllulness when speech is attempted. 
lhe stuttering child of this per- 
sonality type is usually one who, 
When alone with his thoughts, finds 


‘in outlet for his suppressed energy 
ii day-dreaming and fantasy, a 
form of activity that is far more 
dangerous to personal and _ social 
adjustment than openly aggressive 
behavior although it is outwardly 
less annoying to parent and teacher. 


I . “s,s 
llere again constant opportunities 
siould be provided for the utiliza- 
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Ask your grocer or dealer for Heinz 
Strained Baby Foods. Or, on the cou- 
pon below, send for FREE full-sized 
tin of the variety you prefer. Mail to 
H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. H2, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOUR BABY, if six months or 
older, should get those needed vi- 
tamins and minerals from his diet 
of strained vegetables and fruits. 


But do you know—have you any 
idea whether he gets the proper 
quota of these health-guarding 
elements? Prepared at home, mar- 
ket vegetables may lose more than 
half of their vitamin content. 


After three years of patient study, 
in cooperation with a leading in- 
stitute of research, Heinz, with 
methods and equipment decid- 
edly new to food preparation, 
brought to mothers this line of 
pure, valuable foods for babies. 


Impartial tests reveal that Heinz 
strained foods retain in high 
degree their vitamin and mineral 
content. 


Flavor Not Neglected 


In these pure strained foods, vacu- 





um packed in enamel-lined tins, 4 
Heinz retains the original flavor had pg beens 
of fresh vegetables and fruit. Be- eae oc aamcaitiniinames cae tell 
cause of their heavy consistency, size tin of Heinz Strained | 
they go further. ee, 
Try three tins of Heinz strained My Nam 
vegetables. Taste them yourself. {| , : 
See how much more eagerly your | ~ 
baby eats them. Learn how the City. tat 
resources of the House of Heinz a ee 
have made possible really high- . ' 
vitamin baby foods. rent adap D> a cn RR | 
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babies on Pyrex Nurs- 
ing Bottles ...and never 
had one bottle break 
from heat or cold.”’ 


These bottles heat 
as fast as water will 
boil—you can save 
time without worry 
about breakage. 


From boiling water 
they go instantly 
to cold, resisting 
breakage and avoid- 
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These bottles can be sterilized more thoroughly. 
Doctors and nurses recommend them. 


Pyrex Brand Nursing Bottles are truly 
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for the entire nursing period. Six-sided 
on the outside, round on the inside— 
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4-oz. size with narrow neck, 15¢. 
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THE CHILD WHO STUTTERS 
| (Continued from page 277) 
| tion of the child’s natural abilities 
in the performance of interesting 
and helpful activities, with special 
attention to his participation in 
/games and constructive projects 
necessitating his cooperation with 
children of his own physical and 
| intellectual levels. Competitive ac- 
| tivities may be carefully planned in 
which he has an excellent chance 
to show his superiority. Like his 
more aggressive brother, the back- 
ward child who stutters should be 
given every opportunity to receive 
the approval of his fellows which 
he so much desires but which he 
has so little occasion to enjoy. 

The teacher will find that a quiet, 
understanding talk with the stut- 
terer concerning his school work, 
his interests, his likes and dislikes, 
without reference to his speech, 
will open the way for the inaugura- 
tion of her plan to help him. In the 
case of the young stutterer this spe- 
cial interest of the teacher may 
|appear to come entirely from her 
desire to see him take a more 
active and pleasurable part in the 
daily exercises of the schoolroom. 
With the older stutterer a con- 
ference of this kind will almost 
invariably lead him to introduce 
his speech difficulties himself and 
will, in any case, give the teacher 
the opportunity to explain briefly 
the nature of stuttering and to sug- 
gest the definite procedure she has 
planned for him. The teacher 
should make it clearly understood 
that she will never call on the 
stutterer to recite except when he 
indicates his desire to do so; but 
he should also understand that she 
expects him to take some speaking 
part, voluntarily, in every exercise 
in which speech is in order. For 
a time, even over a_ period of 
months, the stutterer may be per- 
mitted to write out answers to one 
or several questions which he 
knows will be asked and to read the 
answers. With the help of the 
teacher such written statements 
may gradually be reduced to out- 
lines, and the outlines may be made 
briefer and briefer as the stutterer 
gains confidence in his ability to 
remember them while he is speak- 
ing. Rote memorizing should be 
discouraged, as it often results in 
failure and consequent loss of the 
confidence already gained. The 
teacher should meet the stutterer at 
least once a month for conferences 
in which his achievements, progress 
and ability to show further. im- 
provement are given primary con- 
sideration and in which she may 
help him in the solution of his 
general problems of social adjust- 
ment, 
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rHE CHILD WHO STUTTERS 
(Continued from page 278) 


rhe question of where he shall 
jt in the classroom is often of 
creat importance to the stutterer, 
whose emotional reactions are fre- 
quently determined favorably or 
unfavorably by his position. He 
‘ay wish to sit at the back of the 
room where the other pupils will 
not look at him when he speaks or 
at the front of the room where he 
will not have to look at them. The 
teacher should permit him to choose 
his own seat on the understanding 
that he will voluntarily reverse his 
seating arrangement as his ability 
to meet the class face to face 
increases, 

the teacher should never refer 
io the stutterer’s speech difficulty 
when he is present in the class. 
She may, however, prevent certain 
pupils from becoming resentful at 
what they consider the “special 
privileges granted to the stutterer, 
or keep them from expressing 
amusement or ridicule or staring at 
him when he attempts to speak, 
if she will take a simple precaution. 
When the stutterer is not present, 
she should explain to the class that 
she is making a special effort to 
help him because he has a peculiar 
difliculty in speaking from which 
they, fortunately, are free, and that 
she is counting on their full cooper- 
ation to make her efforts successful. 

Dr. C. Macfie Campbell has said 
that “the first step in the case of a 
problem of behavior or personality 
is to make a thorough study of the 
central nervous system and of all 
the factors which might throw it 
out of gear.” While such factors 
do not of themselves cause stutter- 
ing, they frequently form the basis 
of the child’s faulty personal and 
social adjustment and should be 
thoroughly investigated by a phy- 
sician who is a specialist in the 
handling of personality and_ be- 
havior disorders of children. This 
investigation, complemented by the 
study of the child’s total personality 
and the situations in life which he 
is called on to meet, will constitute 
a rational basis on which to formu- 
late the program for the restoration 
of the stutterer’s most important 
social function, normal speech. 

Finally, a word of warning 
igainst delay. Parents, teachers 
and others who would help the 
child who stutters should disregard 
cnlirely the pernicious idea that he 
will “outgrow” it. Of the half 
nillion or more stutterers in the 
United States today, many thou- 
sunds are adults who are going 
through life seriously handicapped 
and unhappy because some sup- 
posedly well informed person, years 
aso, told their parents, “Just let 
hin alone; he’ll outgrow it.” 
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HE (S A DEAR, ISN'T HE? 
BROUGHT ME HIS CHART TO 
SHOW HIS (00% CLEAN 
HANDS RECORD! 


OMETIMES “Dirty Hands” becomes 

such a problem it upsets the entire 
household. Despairing parents should 
take a tip from Junior's folks and send in 
the coupon below for a helpful Lifebuoy 
Wash-Up Chart. 


Leave it to this Chart to solve your 
Clean Hands problem. It will — because 
it does away with children’s hatred of 
soap and water by making it fun to 
wash! No longer a duty, but a thrilling 
game. Every hand-washing a point scored 
--a perfect record and winner’s Health 
Guard Button to strive for. 


Besides, the Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart 
educates children to the importance of 


This offer good in U.S. and Canada only 
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*The Life Extension Insti- 
tute lists 27 germ diseases 


keeping hands clean. Illustrates how 
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practically everything we touch.” In- 
structs that washing hands often — a/- 
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Lifebuoy Soap helps protect health by re- 
moving not only dirt but germs as well! 
This help is FREE. Use the coupon 
below now and get a Lifebuoy Wash-Up 
Chart and school-size, coral-pink Life- 
buoy Soap FREE for each of your chil 
dren. Then watch dirt fly from , —_ 
stubborn little hands! 
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HEADS UP IS INJUNCTION 
TO WINTER SNUGGLERS 


As the frosty days come, the 
average person is more or _ less 
inclined to turn up his coat collar, 
duck*his head downward and slump 
into the warmth of his heavy wraps. 
But there are many sound reasons 
for holding the head up. 

Among these the Maryland state 


department of health stresses the 
importance of good posture, an 
abundance of fresh air and _ the 


habit of deep breathing as aids in 
keeping fit and in strengthening 
one’s resistance to disease. 

The human machine cannot func- 
tion properly without an abundance 
of clean, fresh air, but one cannot 
breathe deeply when one is sitting 
or standing in a slouchy position. 
The head must be held up. When 
this is done, the whole framework 
of the body is brought uncon- 
sciously into a better position, with 
shoulders back, chest out and 
abdomen in. This posture gives 
greater room for lung expansion 
and helps make the heart action 
easier and the circulation better. 
The digestion is also improved 
through the toning up of the mus- 
cles supporting the digestive organs. 

There is another phase of keep- 
ing the head up that makes it worth 
while. One needs only to try it to 
find out how deep breathing and 
good posture, with the head up, add 
to the self respect and help to build 
up the courage of those who habitu- 
ally practice these habits. 


EYEBROW AND EYELASH 
DYES DANGEROUS 


As a result of the new practice of 
dyeing eyebrows and eyelashes, a 
number of women throughout the 
country are suffering from serious 
injuries to their eyes; among these 
injuries is total blindness. New 
York City was the first city to pre- 
vent the sale of the several eyebrow 
and eyelash dyes that contain ani- 
line derivatives, paraphenylenedi- 
amine, paratoluylenediamine and 
the various dangerous mineral salts, 
according to a report of the health 
commissioner of that city. 

The widespread growth of this 
vogue has naturally caused the 
introduction of many types of dyes, 
the majority of which have been 
found to constitute a menace to the 
health and sight. To use_ these 
preparations in close proximity to 
the eyes is particularly dangerous; 
for if these chemicals happen to 
enter the eye, they may cause seri- 
ous injury and perhaps blindness. 

Women and girls who think they 
must dye their eyebrows and eye- 
lashes should use eyebrow pencils 
or mascaro, 
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or A Home and School for 
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INC.) Children and Adults 


220 acre farm. 7 bldgs. New school gymnasium. 35th year. 
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<> TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL <> 


Home school for nervous ,backward children, Sest in the 
West. Beautifu lbuildings. Spacious grounds. Experienced 
Resident physician. Enrol- 
ment limited. Endorsed by physicians, educators. Booklet. 
E. Haydn Trowbridge, M.D.,1810 Bryant Bldg.,Kansas City, Mo. 








Elwyn Training School 
FOUNDED 1852 

A private non-sectarian school for 
the education and training of chil- 
dren whose minds have failed to 
develop normally. 

Nineteen major buildings, four hun- 
dred and forty acres, faculty of 
nineteen specially trained teachers, 
resident staff of three physicians. 
Booklet on request. 


E. A. Wartney, M.D. 
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SILLY HOME ACCIDENTS 
ARE SERIOUS ACCORD- 
ING TO STATISTICS 

rolling 


Household accidents are g 
up bills for doctors’ services, drug 
sundries, nursing care and lost time. 
amounting almost to $1,000 a min- 
ute. These accidents are producing 
an army of more or less serious], 
injured victims that would fill 4 
hospital ward reaching from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to San Francisco and 
back to Topeka, Kan. 

To reduce the rate of these acci- 
dents, which have increased 40 per 
cent in five years, a writer in Safety 
Education suggests a family safety 
campaign in which the house is 
divided into equal districts and 
each member of the family is a 
warden over one district. 

The wardens should look first for 
hazards which may result in falls, 
These may be loose boards, torn 
carpet, or loose tacks or binding 
strips on stairs. A hand-rail should 
be a part of the cellar stairs, and 
white stripes may be painted on the 
lower step to make it easily visible. 
An electric light should be placed 
at the head of the stairs so it can 
be turned on before the door is 
opened, or a flash-light may be pro- 
vided for proper lighting. If there 
are small children, the hook on the 


cellar door should be above their 
reach. During winter months a 


box of sand or fine ashes should be 
handy for use on slippery porch 
steps and walks, 

Other types of falls may be pre- 
vented by equipping small rugs on 
waxed floors with suction devices, 
providing a hand-rail for the bath- 
tub and a rubber suction mat for 
the shower. 

Burns and sealds rank second on 
the accident list. This is largely a 
problem of individual care, with 
the exception of small children who 
should be provided with a play pen 
that will keep them out of trouble. 

Volatile liquids such as gasoline, 
benzine and naphtha should be 
barred from the home because they 
cannot be used openly without risk. 


The use of medicinal alcohol in- 
volves nearly as much danger. 
Electrical fixtures demand con- 
stant attention. The placing of ex- 
tension cords where they ma) 


become worn is a common hazard. 
All extension cords should be dis- 
connected at the base plug when 
they are left for any length of time. 
The third great accident hazard 
in the home is asphyxiation. A 
related form of accidental death Is 
the thoughtless use of an open flame 
heater in a closed room. 
Accidental poisoning due to the 
confusing of bottles may be pre- 
vented by isolating household dis- 


| infectants and poisons, 
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FATHER SHOULD TAKE 
PART IN CHILD STUDY 


Bringing up father is a hard job 
in some cases but one that must be 
yndertaken with a new understand- 
ing and outlook, if children are to 
have the best opportunities in life. 
This is a suggestion made by the 
fathers’ committee of the United 
Parents’ Association of Greater New 
York, following completion of a 
survey on the subject. 

Mothers, everywhere, are edu- 
eating themselves in modern meth- 
ods of raising children, by joining 
parents’ organizations and by study; 
but fathers are “developing un- 
wholesome defense attitudes and 
muttering deprecatory phrases 
ibout this new-fangled child study 
and progressive education.” Thus 
that essential “mutual understand- 
ing of aims and methods by which 
all who have to do with the child 
at home and school” encounters in 
the head of the household a hope- 
less snag. 

While the questionnaires show 
that father is a good fellow, inter- 
ested in his children ‘n civie work 
and in associations with men, the 
main difficulty in bringing him into 
a parents’ organization is the tradi- 
tion that children are women’s 
responsibility. Other drawbacks 
are lack of practical projects to be 
accomplished and lack of real 
authority in parents’ groups. 

“Before men in large numbers 
will fit into the general scheme of 
parents’ organizations,” says the 
report, “something analogous to real 
‘igh r will need to be put into their 
lands,” 


HAWAIIAN SCHOOLS AWAKE 
TO HEALTH EDUCATION 


The health phase of public school 
education is a comparatively recent 
development in Hawaiian schools; 
but it is fast becoming a definite 
part of the school curriculums, 
according to a report in the Hawaii 
Educational Review. 

Two health education projects 
were conducted in the Islands last 
ulmer which are indicative of the 
Cooperation and interest which is 
being developed in this subject. 

Dental hygienists held a ten-day 
Conlerence in Honolulu at which 
problems in the broad fields of 
health education were discussed 
and policies concerning the rela- 
llonship of the hygienists to teach- 
‘rs were established. Speakers on 
various subjects relating to child 
health were heard. 

_The other project developed when 
‘iNty teachers enrolled in a class 
in health education at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii summer session. 














AH-ER, 


WONT 


THIS MORNING! 





Jane meant to be the best kind 


ofa 
the 


kind of a breakfast. 





Then one day in a chance con- 
versation. . .a friend said, “I 
know what cured my husband 
of morning nerves. A good hot 
dish of Quaker Oats.” 


Minute Movies 
that have happened to 


1 GUESS |! 
STOP TO EAT 





wife. But she didn’t realize 
importance of the right 





IT COOKS IN 
2% MINUTES 
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many 


And so, morning after morning, 


John went on nervous energy 
instead of food energy. 





And now the world seems like 
a different place to John. What 
a difference the right kind of 
food habits can fen 


ce! 











So easy to make morning 
the Jest part of your day 


F you want your husband to conquer the morning, 


see that he eats the right kind of a er 
Quick 
Quaker* Oats-—is also quicker and easier to prepare 
And has that 
special zesty, tangy flavor that comes from roasting 
the rich plump oat kernels through ten different 
ovens. In addition the use of ultra violet rays gives 
units 


Remember the finest possible breakfast 


- . . It cooks done in 2% minutes. 


Quaker* the sunshine vitamin D (5 LU. S. P. 


per ounce). No other oatmeal contains this 
food essential. That’s why Quaker* is more 
ishing than other oatmeals. Get Quaker* 


easier mornings are for the entire family. 


THE QUAKER OATS 


nour- 
for breakfast tomorrow morning and see how much 


*Mother’s Oats too are made by the same exclusive Quaker process. 


COMPANY 


rare 


Oats 
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How do you know 
It’s Only 


STOMACH ACHE? 


Not every pain in the tummy is a signal for —_—_ 9 
castor oil! It may be a warning of far more 
serious trouble, according to Dr. Clarence J. 
Jones. In an interesting and informative article 
in the April HYGEIA he enlightens the layman 
as to the causes of “Abdominai Pain,” and tells 
what to do when such pain occurs. More 
important still, he tells what not do to! 






Here is authentic information that may help 
you to avoid tragic consequences in case of 
abdominal pa:n. Don’t fail to read it! If you are 
reading HYGEIA in your doctor’s office or in 
a library, send in the coupon below. It will bring 
HYGEIA to your own home for the next six 





months at a saving. 


In Next Month’s HYGEIA Read These Articles About 


TUBERCULOSIS ___Is it inherited? What are its symptoms? What about the outlook for 
‘ 7 : the tuberculovs? Dr. Moses J. Stone answers these and other questions 
in “What You Should Know About Tuberculosis.’ 


EXERCISE ___._ Under this title Dr. Richard Kovacs discusses two types of exercise, ordinary 


; ipiearn gymnastics and athletic sports and medical gymnastics or exercise for correcting 
various deformities, diseases or injuries of the body. 


DISCIPLINE Dr. E. S. Rademacher explains how some children may become secretive, 
indifferent, or even rebellious because of “Discipline Through Emotional 
Control.” 


SNORING— W'! a Contented Person Snore?” asks a psychologist, Donald A. Laird. And 


ie goes on to give some interesting facts about snoring and how it may be prevented. 


HOOK WORM — Fow this country is “Unhooking the Hookworm,” is told by Willard H. 
Wright. He begins with the discovery of the American hookworm and goes 
on to tell how this has brought relief to thousands of sufferers in the Southern states. 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN —!'«re is an article by Dr. Edward Dyer Anderson 
that should go to every home where there is such 
a child! In “The Family and the Handicapped Child” he gives the fundamental principles to be carried out 
so that the best possible adjustments may be made by all 


If you are not already a HYGEIA subscriber this offer is for you ~ 


puamean wenn, aeaasanin «« | INTRODUCTORY 


535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 





I enclose $1.00 for an introductory 6 months’ subscription to HYGEIA, the 
Health Magazine. I am a new subscriber 6 MONTHS OF 
Ue Peet ince gas a a HYGFIA * 
Address . , ee ‘ rrorrTrey vv re oe o% 








Regular Subscription, $2.50 a Year 
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DISINFECTION IS BETTER 
THAN FUMIGATION 


Parents in the many homes which 

.y now be under quarantine for 
ccarlet fever, diphtheria or other 
contagious disease are desirous of 
preventing the disease from reach- 
ing others. This cannot be done if 
the old idea of air-borne disease 
cives rise to the use of fumigation 
rather than disinfection, according 
ty the Weekly Health Messenger of 
the lowa state department of health. 

Gaseous fumigants such as sul- 
phur and formaldehyde are effec- 
tive only in destroying insect pests; 
as used to destroy disease germs 
thev create a “false sense of 
security,” and if they are relied on 
to the neglect of more important 
measures, they may be harmful. 

In a disease like scarlet fever the 
germs leave the body in discharges 


from the nose and throat. The 
chief attention should be directed 
toward keeping the patient in a 


separate room during the weeks of 
quarantine. Bed linen and body 
linen are best disinfected by _boil- 
ing. Fire is an ideal disinfectant, 
but articles of value should not be 
needlessly destroyed. More depen- 
dence should be placed on soap and 
water, liquid disinfectants and the 
germicidal action of direct sun- 
light. The more faithful the care 
of the infectious discharges during 
the course of illness, the less con- 


cerned will parents need to be 
regarding further disinfection fol- 


lowing the child’s recovery. 


NORMAL CHILD MAY BE 
PRODUCT OF GUIDANCE 


“Children have different kinds of 
minds; some are bright, some are 
backward, some are quick but care- 
less, others slow but sure. Some 
make better use of their heads, some 
of their hands,” begins a pamphlet 
published by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene. 

It suggests the following as things 
to do to develop a normal child: 

Give him playmates of his own 
and ability. 

When he asks for information, 
inswer him truthfully and explain 
in words he can understand. 

Read to him and tell him stories 
and encourage him to do the same. 

inecourage him to make things. 
Give him tools and materials and 
a place where he will not be dis- 
turbed. 

Begin early to give him small 
responsibilities. When it is possi- 
ble, let him make decisions and take 
the consequences. 

Do not show off a child. 

Do not make fun of his reasoning. 

Do not hurry a slow child. 


ale 








ERASE WINTER’S 
WEATHER - BARES 
FROM YOUR SKIN! 


A skin-related | 


element in 


NIVEA 


banishes 
dryness, 
roughness 


I fas winter 


weather-marked 

you with a dry ——— 
skin? Months of 

sudden, daily changes from dry, 
heated rooms to the cold outdoors 
can play havoc with your complex- 
ion. But Nivea Skin Oil quickly 


remedies this. 





. 





¥ 





Nivea contains an exclusive element, 
Eucerite, similar to your skin’s 
natural lubricant. Its soothing, 
smoothing effect banishes chapping 
and roughness. Use this fragrant 
oil daily; particularly, rub a few 
drops into the exposed skin of your 
face, neck and hands. A new soft- 
ness and freshness will reward you. 


Nivea Skin Oil is very economical. 
Splendid, as powder base, night 
cream and cleanser. Many doctors 
and nurses recommend it for wr 
the delicate skin of children. 


Send for generous trial 
quantity of 


NIVEA 
SKIN OI 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





P. Beiersdorf & Co.,Inc., °°t 4-3 
46-10 11th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send me a free trial bottle of 
Nivea Skin Oil. 
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AUTHOR COLLECTS SALIENT 
FACTS REGARDING THE 
COMMON COLD 


gam a current literature heavy 
with articles on the subject of the 
common cold a writer in The Arts 
and Sciences is gleaned the follow 
ing fairly well established facts: 

1. Colds are contagious. 

2. A contributing factor in catch- 
ing cold is the vital resistance of 
the individual, as influenced by 
heredity and such environmental 
conditions as climate, ventilation, 


nutrition and general health. 


3. Colds occur at all ages but are 
most common in children under 5 
and in the age group from 25 to 


35 years, 

4. Men are slightly more suscepti- 
ble to colds than women. 

5. Colds occur at all s¢ of 
the year but are most prevalent in 
the United States in September and 
October, in January and February, 
and in April and May. 


‘Aasons 


The presence or absence of 
tonsils and adenoids in children and 
adults and the structure of the 


frontal sinuses of individuals do not 
have any effect on the incidence of 
colds. 

7. Hardening by regular exercise, 
sleeping with open windows, cold 
bathing or exposure to ultraviolet 
light does not decrease suscepti- 
bility to colds in certain persons. 

8. Racial factors do not play any 
part in the prevalence of colds. 

Changes of weather, especially 


in summer, may promote suscepti- 
bility to colds in certain persons. 

10. There is evidence that a 
proper diet may reduce suscepti- 
bility. 

11. Vaccines are of questionable 
value. 

12. “Patent medicines” and drugs 


will not cure colds. 

13. A cold may sometimes be 
aborted by prompt measures; and 
occasionally, but rarely, its symp- 


toms may be alleviated by 


treatment. 


proper 


FOR THE FIRE DRILL 


As a part of the regular school 
fire drill, children should be taught 
how to protect their heads and faces 
in case they are caught in a fire. 

One practical method is described 


in The Nebraska Educational Jour- 
nal, as follows: Throw one arm 
across the eyes with the hand 
pressed close to the side of the 
head. Press the other arm over 
the nose and mouth. If wearing : 
coat, blouse or dress with sleeves, 


the person should press the sleeve 
into his mouth, and hold it 
tightly between his teeth. 
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VARIATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCH OFFERED 


“Does your child come home to 
lunch or does he carry lunch to 
school? Has the school a cafeteria? 
Does the school serve milk or any 
part of a lunch for the children?” 

These questions introduce a bul- 
letin, “Something Hot for’ the 
School-Day Lunch,” sent out by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
the questions are answered by its 
bureau of home economics. 

For a lunch with one hot dish 
the following food suggestions are 
not too difficult, and they are 
nutritious: 

Cream of corn soup, quick turnip soup, 
split pea soup, oatmeal and tomato soup, 
ereamed hard cooked eggs on toast or 
toasted crackers, whole wheat chowder, 
meat stew with vegetables, scalloped or 
creamed salmon, Spanish rice, creamed 
mixed vegetables, scalloped or creamed 
dried lima beans with crisp bacon. 

If the lunch club or _ parent- 
teacher group is in charge or if 
you serve the child’s lunch at home, 
try these menus: 

Baked potato and bacon, fresh tomato 
and lettuce, bread and butter, milk, pine- 
apple custard. 

Spaghetti with tomato 
butter, milk, gelatin. 

Milk vegetable soup, 
and apples, buttered 
cup cake. 

Creamed fish with vegetables (or meat 
and vegetable stew), buttered toast, milk, 
peach or apple tapioca. 

Scalloped egg plant, prune and 
cheese salad, bread and _ butter, 
broiled peaches (fresh or canned). 

But if the cold box lunch must 
be resorted to, there are some 
sandwich variations, always to be 
accompanied by milk in some form: 

1. Sliced hard-cooked and salad 
dressing (thin slices of crisp broiled bacon 
may be added). 

2. Chopped cooked beef, chopped pickle, 


sauce, bread and 


cabbage 
raisin 


scalloped 
toast, milk, 


cottage 


milk, 


egg 


salad dressing. 

3. Broiled diced bacon, chopped raw 
mild onion, salad dressing. 

14. Sliced boiled tongue, a little horse- 
radish. 


one slice and jam, 
conserve on 


5. Cottage cheese on 
jelly, honey, marmalade or 
the other. 

6. Cottage cheese on one slice, mixture 
of chopped raw vegetables and salad dress- 
ing on the other. 


7. Shredded cabbage or other = salad 
greens, chopped nuts, salad dressing. 
&. Baked beans or cooked lima beans 


mixed with chili sauce or tomato catsup. 


We do not struggle with the uni- 
verse at large to save us from dis- 
ease, as did out ancestors. We do 
not fear or dread anything from 
our skins out. Nothing outside us 
can hurt us until it gets into us; 
and often, not even then. Only 
from our skins in can anything 
harm us; and that is why we have 
turned from regarding the environ- 
ment and doctoring it, to regarding 
ourselves and keeping ourselves 


diseaseless.—H. W. Hill, M.D, 








**I’m not saying a word 
against our mother 


but why doesn’t 
she get us 


PETTIJOHN’S?” 


Menfolks, young and old, long 
for a different cereal. And 
Pettijohn’s is different. Fla- 
vory, golden flakes of real 
whole wheat! Cooks, mind 
you, in 3 to § minutes! 


7 YES SIR! The women keep on serving 
the same old breakfast until one fine 
day the menfolks’ll say: “Either we 

get a different cereal around this house or 

else!”’ 

Don’t let this happen! Fend off revolu- 
tion with Pettijohn’s—ihe only hot cereal 
that’s really different. Pettijohn’s is real 
whole wheat. To make it, the firm, golden 
entire wheat kernels are flaked instead of 
ground. That’s why Pettijohn’s is never 
mushy. Why it has that crisp, luscious 
“cracked-wheat” texture. Why it cooks in 
8 to 5 minutes. In addition, Pettijohn’s 
brings you bran as Nature prepared it. 
With the rest of the whole wheat berry. 

If you believe in real whole wheat, if 
you long for a change at 
breakfast, get Pettijohn’s 
today. 


Pettiyohn's 


Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


Product of The Quaker Oats 
Company 





Mortep WHEAT 
wy ace THE BRAS 
IN Jw MIN 
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PRONE PRESSURE METHOp 
OF RESPIRATION 
EXPLAINED 


Summer is not the only season for 
water sports today. Inside pools 
are growing in number and popu- 
larity for those who cannot enjo\ 
those sections where winter sun- 
shine makes outdoor swimming 
possible the year around. 

The tragedy is doubled when a 
drowning accident occurs and no 
one present knows how to save the 
life by artificial respiration. The 
“prone pressure method” is the 
accepted method for restoring life 
from drowning, as it is simple, 
sasy to learn and effective. It is 
explained in a_ bulletin of the 
Connecticut state department of 
health in the following steps: 

1. Place patient stomach down, 
one arm stretched above, the other 
bent with face resting on it. 

2. Kneel, and_ straddle patient 
below the hips, placing hands on 
small of patient’s back with fingers 
over the lowest ribs, tips of fingers 
out of sight. 

3. With arms straight, while 
counting one, two, swing forward 
bearing weight on body firmly but 
not violently. 

4. Swing backward while count- 
ing one, straightening up and thus 
relieving pressure so that air is 
drawn into the lungs. 

5. Rest in this position for two 
counts. 

6. Repeat these movements rhyth- 
mically, forward and_ backward 
without interruption, about twelve 


to fifteen a minute, until natural 
breathing is restored, which may 


take four or more hours, 

7. Meanwhile, if assistance is at 
hand, a physician should be sent 
for; the patient’s tight clothing 
should be loosened at neck, chest 
and waist, and the patient should 
be kept warm. 

8. The patient should not be 
moved from the spot until he is 
breathing normally and then should 
be carried in a lying position to 
a warm place. 





“The whole end and object of 
education,” said Aristotle, “is train- 
ing for the right use of leisure.” It 
is only recently, however, that the 
full practical import of this decla- 
ration has made itself felt. In the 
first place, the amount of leisure 
time has been constantly increasing 
and seems destined to even more 
rapid increase in the near future. 
In the second place, urban civil- 
ization has disrupted traditional 
leisure pursuits and the individual's 
control over his own leisure, thus 
making necessary community action 
on the subject.—George A. Lund- 
berg in Recreation, 
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MANY PARENTS APPLAUD 
NURSERY SCHOOLS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Parents’ arguments in favor of 
nursery school attendance for their 
children have been compiled by 
Dorothy W. Baruch, instructor of 
4 class in Broadoaks School of 
Education, Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, Calif. 

This is what the parents said, 
according to a report in School 
Live: 

Association with other children 
his age corrected Dodson’s shyness. 

it taught Tom how to talk. 

John learned how to amuse him- 
self in the absence of his mother. 

Jimmy, a bad boy, turned out to 
be a pretty good sort of chap after 
all. 

Mary 
thumb. 

That new baby at Jimmy’s home 
made it almost necessary that he 
should have a place of his own in 
a world of his own kind. To 
nursery school he went. 

Money for Joe’s food had to be 
earned; so while Joe’s mother 
works, Joe spends his time “suit- 
ably” and “profitably” in nursery 
school. 

Robert, an only child, is relieved 
of his loneliness by his school com- 
panionships, 

Bill’s mother has learned a great 
deal herself from the nursery 
school type of training. 

Many other reasons for sending 
children to nursery schools were 
supplied. Among the reasons were 
the following: for expert advice 
expensive to duplicate; for health 
attention; for well guided first con- 
tacts; for an environment designed 
especially for the young child; for 
playthings to develop strong bodies; 
for an introduction to art, literature 
and music; for careful observation 
and study, 


Jane forgot to suck her 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION 
WOULD PREVENT THIS 


. The United States is in disgrace 
in comparison with the rest of the 
world, so far as the number of small- 
POX cases is concerned, according 
to a bulletin of the Bergen County, 
New Jersey, Medical Society. Only 
India exceeds the United States in 
the number of smallpox cases. 

In 1930 and 1931 there were more 
Smallpox eases in this country than 
in China, Japan, the Philippine 
Islands, Mexico and several other 
countries, 

: [In round numbers there were 
0,000 cases of the disease in the 
United States in 1930 and about 
46,000 in 1931. During these years 


there were no cases of smallpox in 
St veral Europ san countries where 
vaccination is compulsory, 









HEY Mom! 


Has TASTE 


Basy eagerly accepts Stokely’s 
Strained Foods—because they taste 
so good! There are four special 
reasons for their finer flavor— 
abundant food value: 


' 1. They are the finest selected 
fruits and specially grown, garden- 
fresh vegetables. 2. They are pre- 
pared by a unique process which 
retains natural flavor and food 
value in high degree. 3. They’re 
correctly seasoned. 4. They are 
sealed in spotless golden enamel 
lined cans which prevent contact 
with tin—protect appearance and 
flavor. ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
about Stokely’s Strained Foods for 
your baby. They have been ac- 
cepted by the Committeeon Foods 
of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. Write for FREE copy of 
“Strained Foods for Baby.” 


STOKELY BROTHERS & CoO., Inc. 
2059 S. East Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stokely 


\ Specially Prepared 
Strained Foods 


forBa 





How's FOR SOME MORE OF 


tuose VEGETABLES 


oY, 
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CAROTENE IS SOUGHT AS 
PARENT OF VITAMIN A 


The newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion during the past few years has 
added several words to the die- 
titian’s vocabulary, the most recent 
of which is carotene. Carotene is 
a plant pigment which was first 
isolated from carrots in 1825. In 
1919 it was discovered that the yvel- 
low pigmented plants are 
sources of vitamin A, and it 
suggested that the carotene content 
of food may be an indication of the 
vitamin A content. It is this parent 
position of carotene in relation to 
vitamin A that makes it so inter- 
esting in the field of nutrition today. 

While carotene is not vitamin A, 
it is apparently the substance out 
of which the body makes vitamin A. 
Scientists believe that the ability of 
the body to store vitamin A at all 
ages indicates that a surplus of vita- 
min A or of carotene in the body 
is not simply a reserve for future 
use to be called on in time of short- 
age but a necessity at all times for 
the maintenance of resistance to 
disease and the preservation of a 
high level of physical vigor. 

An article in Woman’s World lists 
various foods in which carotene 
and vitamin A are found in large 
percentages. Yellow corn is richer 


good 


was 


in this content than white corn; 
sweet potatoes are better in this 
respect than white potatoes, and 


carrots than parsnips. Green leaves 
such as alfalfa and spinach, excel- 
lent sources of vitamin A, contain 
the yellow pigment, carotene; but 
its presence is masked by the green 
pigment, chlorophyl. 

Among the root vegetables, car- 
rots are the richest in 
String beans, peas and sweet pota- 
toes contain vitamin A but are nol 
as rich as carrots or spinach. As 
a general rule the yellow and green 
vegetables are richer in this content 
than the red or white ones. 

Among the fruits, bananas, canta- 
loups, tomatoes (fresh and canned), 
pineapples, oranges and dried 
prunes are better sources of vita- 
min A than are apples or grapes. 
Undoubtedly most fruits, like most 
vegetables, contain some of it, but 
there are variations in both types 
of food. 

The cow and the hen eat rela- 
tively large amounts of green stuffs 
and are able to transfer vitamin A 
into milk and eggs. Liver and 
kidneys are the chief meats furnish- 
ing vitamin A, 


carotene, 


“It is not enough for a man to 
play his part bravely in the feverish 
day of battle if he is not strong 
enough of heart and soul to perse- 
vere.”—Georges Clemenceau. 
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OF IMPORTANCE 





There is a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. And it is 
well to bear in mind that teeth require not only proper nutrition, 


personal care and dentist’s care but plenty of chewing exercise . . 





Cuewinc gum helps guard first teeth. Upon their 
regularity and spacing, permanent teeth come in straight 
or crooked. One of the great difficulties with soft food 
is that children get so little to exercise their teeth on. 


More and more, the baby teeth are crowding and this 





is tragedy for the second teeth. Crusts and certain raw 
vegetables offer help but children generally have to be 
forced to chew them. Many dentists today recommend 
chewing gum. No forcing here—all children enjoy it. A 


Bintan fresh stick of gum 5 to 10 minutes after meals is excellent. 


Chewing Gum is good for Children’s teeth. Let 
them chew it as soon as they can learn to. THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
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Simple Lessons in 


HUMAN ANATOMY 


by Dr. B. C. H. Harvey 


Here are the articles by Dr. Harvey which appeared 
a series in HYGEIA for two years—published in 
ook form in response to the demand of HYGEIA 


-aders. 


Several changes were made, however, in the original 
nanuscript. Two entire chapters were added, a number 

new illustrations are shown, and various new sub- 
heads serve to simplify the material. 


“Simple Lessons in Human Anatomy” furnishes a 
omplete picture of the structure of the body and of 
the way it works. While it makes no reference to dis- 
ease, it gives a knowledge of the human body that 
hould help prevent the occurrence of disease. 


Chapter Headings 


The Skin The Blood Transportation 
The Connective Tissues System 

The Muscles The Heart 

The Skeleton The Breathing System 


Organs of Secretion 


Cartilage 
Growth of the Bone } adh ine pea 


Plan of Structure of the Body wotor Effectors 
The Alimentary Canal Spinal Cord and Brain 
Pharmacies within the Body Life History of the Body 


Beautifully bound in cloth, 435 pages, with 
245 illustrations. With an introduction by 
Dr. Morris Fishbein. Price, $2.00. Order 
your copy today! 





AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. H-3-34 
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gis everything you do governed 
by His Royal Highness’ probable 
welfare? Do you have to watch 
your diet religiously... .even forego 
the pleasure of cottee? 

You needn’t give up coffee fo! 
his sake. Just give up caffeine, the 


nerve-tensing, heart-pushing drug 


that makes ordinary coftee forbid- 
den. Try a 3-weeks’ test of Kel 
logg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee .. . blend 
of finest Brazilian and Colombian 
coffees ... 97% cafteine-free . 
yet smoother, mellower, because 
the bitter cafteine is out. 

Ask your doctor. Notice your- 
self your sleep, nerves, heart, and 
digestion. You won’t want to go 
back to ordinary coffee. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. Vac- 
uum packed. Buy it from your 
grocer, Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money back. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaftee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 


Only one sample to a family. 





‘ 

' KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 

- Please send me a can of Kell 2g Kattee-Hag Coftee 
- (97 % caffeine-free) and booklet. I encl I &¢ 
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ou want this radiant vitality? 


































... a balanced diet ts 
absolutely essential 


Canned Pineapple supplies 


many values in a balanced diet 


ON’T ENVY those radiant, glowing 
D people who have discovered the 
joy-of-living! Strive for this same glori- 
ous vitality, this same charm of health. 
And remember: an unbalanced diet, 
the insufficiency of certain nutritional 
essentials in your diet, can rob you of 
your vital aliveness. 


You have heard of the value of fruit 
in balancing diets. Here is news! From 
Canned Pineapple—with its exotic, 
tropical flavor, its golden-ripe fragrance 

you can secure many of the nutri- 
tional essentials your body requires to 
be regularly replenished. Nutrition 
studies have proved it. 


And you can get substantial amounts 
of these factors from a regular dai/y 
serving of two slices or an equal por- 
tion in a Pineapple Cup of crushed or 
tidbits. 


Canned Pineapple is economical— 
four helpings from a single large can. 
And it is available everywhere, at soda 
fountains, on trains and steamships, in 
hotels and restaurants. Start your daily 
serving today! 





The proper daily serving is 
a Pineapple Cup of crushed 
or tidbits—or 2 slices. 
Nutritious, too, in salads 
or desserts. 


Many dietetic values from 
a daily serving 





The recent studies reveal that Canned Pineapple 
pieteTiC in the recommended daily portion is a good 
or END source of the important A, Band C vitamins. 
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ie gael 1) It aids in safeguarding against acidosis by 
ne Deal raising the alkaline reserve for at least two hour 
: after eating. Canned Pineapple, also, has bloo 
T) nk hemoglobin building power. It supplies valuab|: 
a ay amounts of iron and copper. 

And remember that this delicious fruit 
always naturally matured in the sun before cai 
ning—provides a uniform potency of these a 
well as many other essential food factors through 
out the year. 
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PINEAPPLE PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Lt 
100 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 














